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Notices to Correspondents. 


Botes, 
SIR W. RALEGH AND HIS ‘HISTORY OF 
THE WORLD.’ 

Every lover of English literature owes a deep 
debt of gratitude to Prof. Arber for completing 
his invaluable ‘Transcript of the Registers of the 
Company of Stationers of London’ by the recent 
issue of the fifth volume. At the same time much 
regret must be felt that, owing to the addi- 
tional expense, he was unable to include “‘ An 
Index of the Intellectual Producers of English 
Books, together with Licensers and Suppressers of 
the Same,” &c. It is to be hoped that this may 
ang published as an appendix to his monumental 
wor 


My present object is to draw attention to the 
following, one of the ‘‘ Illustrative Documents,” 
printed at p. Ixxvii of Prof. Arber’s new volume : 

t his Grace the A } C 

Precep' ace the of Contertery 

To Loving Friends the Master and Wardens of 
of Statione rs. 
After my harty commendac’ons I haue received ex- 


Presse directions from his Ma’tie that the booke latelie | STP 


lished by 8* Walter Rawleigh, nowe prisoner in the 

, should be suppressed, and not ered for here- 

after to be sould. This is therefore to require in His 
Ma’ties name that you repaire unto 
the printer of the said booke, as also unto all other 
Station? and bookesellers which haue any of them in 
their custodie, and that yo" doe take them in and wth 
all convenient speed that may bee cause them to be 


shalbs yo" euficiont warrant ia thas behalf trom 
8 nt warran' 

the 29 of December, 1614. 

Yor very loving ffreinde j 
G, Gann, 
This document is of considerable importance, as it 
settles, once and for all, a point concerning which 
there has been some diversity of opinion, viz., as 
to which of Sir W. Ralegh’s works James I. sup- 
ae attempted to do so, for that he did so 
been generally admitted. 

In his.‘ Life of Ralegh’ Edwards affirmed that 
on Jan. 5, 1615, “a command was given for calling 
in the current impression of the ‘ History of the 
World’” (i. 550-2), and stated the reasons that 
induced the king to take this step. He, however, 
gives no authority for this statement, and the date 
he mentions rather suggests that his information 
was derived from a letter in the State Paper Office 
from Chamberlain to Carleton of that and 
containing this paragraph : “Sir Walter Raleigh’s 
book, which he hoped would please the King, is 
called in for too free censuring of Princes” (‘ Gal. 
S. P. Dom.,’ 1611-1618, p. 269). Most probably 
he had a transcript of this, but omitted to notice 
the reference, r. 8. R. Gardiner, however, ex- 

the opinion that the order of the king was 
‘or the —— of another work by the same 
author, ‘The Prerogative of Parliaments’ (‘ Hist. 
of England,’ ii, 1883, 272), and at first sight this 
appeared to be corroborated by the circumstance 
that although the latter work was written in 1615, 
it was not printed until 1628, three years after the 
death of James, An examination of the work 
itself showed this opinion to be an erroneous one. 
Here are the opening lines :— 

“ Now Sir, what thinke you of M, 8. John’s triall in 
Star Chamber? I know that the brute ran that he was 
hardly dealt witball, because he was imprisoned in the 
Tower, seeing his disswasion from granting a Bene- 
volence to the King was warranted by the Law.” 
But these proceedings against St. John were not 
commenced until April 29, 1615, and Ralegh’s 
work was not penned until ‘‘ some period after 
May ” of the same year (Stebbing, ‘ Life of Ralegh,’ 
284), whereas the ‘ Hist. of the World’ had been 

blished not later than the date of Chamberlain’s 
etter, Jan. 5; and if we accept the dates on the 


J engraved frontispiece and the colophon as evidence, 


it took place in 1614. All this is confirmed and 
Ar 


There is, however, another point of much biblio- 
hical interest with to the publication 


of the first edition of Ralegh’s great work, which 
in my view is directly associated with the attempt 
made to suppress it. It was generally known 
that he was writing it, and three years before it was 
issued to the public it was copyrighted and his 
name attached to it, as shown by the following 
entry in the ‘Registers of the Stationers’ Company’: 
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8. V. 9, 94, 


“1611, 15° Aprilis. Walter Burre, Entered for his 

Copy vnder th’ (hb es of master Doctor 
Deane of Paules and Th’ wardens, A booke called, ‘The 
History of the World’ written by Sir Walter Rawleighe, 
vyj*.”—Ed. Arber, iii, 457. 
Now it is very remarkable that although there 
were two separate issues of this edition of 1614, 
the second having all the errata corrected, I have 
failed to find one copy with a proper title-page, 
and I have ined many, whereas it is never 
absent from any of the subsequent ones. The 
significance of this is important. If one of the 
second edition (1617) be examined it will be found 
that the only place where the author's name 
appears is on the printed title-page, once in type 
and once round the border of Ralegh’s portrait on 
the same page. Remove the title-page, and the 
author’s name disappears. 

A consideration of the foregoing statement leads 
to the curious wegen oe egh’s ‘ History of 
the World’ was published in 1614, was by the 
king directed to ‘* suppressed and not suffered 
for hereafter to be sould,” and yet quite as many 
copies of this are preserved as of any other. 
Further, three years later, and within the life- 
time of James, another edition was published, 
the sele appreciable difference between the two 
consisting in the circumstance that the latter pos- 
sessed a ae with the author's name and 
portrait, of both of which the former is wanting. 

In a paper of mine read at a meeting of the 
Devonshire Association in 1887 (and printed in 
their Transactions, xix. 389-418), I expressed the 
opinion that as Ralegh’s work was —_- 
suppressed, some kind of compromise was probably 
arranged with the publisher, and this was effected 
by removing the title-page, and thus virtually 
converting it into an anonymous one. This view 

to be corroborated by the document which 
f. = has yy to light. Is it capable of 
any other explanation 
T. N. Brusnrietp, M.D. 
Salterton, Devon. 


SHAKSPEARIANA. 


“Tae Devin His Dam” (8* §, iv. 442). 
—lIs not the word dam used for dame, in the sense 
of wife or leman, and not mother? I have a note 
extracted from the New Shakspere Society’s T'rans- 
actions, 1880-2, to which, however, I have not 
access, quoting from Harsnet’s ‘Pop. Impost.,’ 
1603 :— 


“ It is the fashion of vagabond players that coast from 
town to town with a trusse a caste of Fiddlers to 
earry in their consorte broken queanes, and ganimedes, as 
well for their night pleasaunce as their day pastime, and 
was not this a very seemly Catholic complement, trow 
you, to see a Fidler and his case, a tinker and his b——, 
& priest and his leman, a devil and his damme.” 


I find the following examples in Hazlitt’s 


Mater. Why, son, art thou so wicked to beat thy 
mother? 


Thersites. Yea that I will, by God’s dear brother ! 
Charm old witch in the Devil's name, 
Or I will send thee to him to be bis dame. 
*Thersites,’ vol. i. p, 420, Hazlitt. 
In ‘Grim, the Collier of Oroydon,’ Act V., 
vol. viii. p. 467, Hazlitt’s Dodsley, Dunstan says : 
+ —p, before we make an end, 
longer tien 
That in see 
What the infernal synod do decree, 
And after judge if we deserve to name 
This play of ours The Devil and his dame, 
The following context is too long to quote, but 
it refers to Belphegor’s (4. ¢., the Devil) experience 
when he came ts 0 wil, endl 
shows the use of the word in this sense, See also 
Act I. se. iii. (vol. viii. p. 400) :— 
Now is Belphegor, an incarnate Devil, 
Come to the earth to seek him out » Dame 
The sense is not quite so clear in the following : 
A voyage to hell quickly will I make, 
And there I will beat the Devil and his dame. 
* Thersites,’ vol, i, p. 402, Haz.| Dods. 
There is one Xantippe, a curst shrew, 
1 think all the world doth her know ; 
Such a jade she is and so curst a quean 
She would outscold the Devil's Dame, | ween, 
* Nice Wanton,’ vol. ii. p. 179, Haz. Dods, 
The Devil and his dam, the Moor and his mother, 
Their warrant I will not obey. 
* Lust’s Dominion,’ Act IV, sc, v. 
vol. xiv. p. 166, Haz. Dods. 
Mr. Botier not having given any references 
to his quotations, and not having a Shakspere 
concordance by me, I am unable without too 
much trouble to refer to the context; but in 
the quotations given by him the word dam seems 
more naturally to refer to “leman” or wife than 
mother, as I submit is the case in all the instances 
I have given (except the last). 
A. Cottincwoop Lzz. 
Waltham Abbey, Essex. 


I answered a ooay on Oe subject, but I think 
that my answer must have gone astray, since neither 
it nor any other answer has appeared in ‘ N. & Q.’ 
I therefore repeat what I said in slightly different 
form, and somewhat more fully than before. Samaél 
was the prince of devils, according to Jewish 
tradition ; and he accomplished the downfall of 
man. He has sometimes been said to be the son 
of Lilith, sometimes her paramour. He has also 
been identified with Asmodeiis, According to the 
old Jewish legend, the serpent, which was the 
Tempter, had originally the form of a camel, In 
Cazotte’s ‘ Diable Amoureux’ the Devil appears a8 
a camel ; and doubtless this is a reminiscence 

the ancient story. I have a where I have 
read these legends concerning él, Lilith, and 
I thought that I had read them in 
some book containing extracts from the Talmud, 


Dodaley :— 
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but, in referring to one of these works, I do not 
find the legends there. E. Yarouer. 


In my new edition of ‘Phrase and Fable,’ now 
in the press, the suggestion that dam = demons has 
been revoked. In many mythologies the Devil is 
supposed to be an animal. Thus the Irish and others 
say it is a black cat; the Jews spoke of it as a 
dragon ; and in our ‘George and the Dragon’ the 
idea has been perpetuated. The Santons of Japan 
insist that the Devil is a species of fox; and Dante 
uses a variety of names for the Devil which asso- 
ciate it with dragons, swine, and dogs. In all 
these cases the word dam for the Devil’s mother 
is not inapplicable. In Pegu an exorciser is 
called the ‘‘ Devil’s father”; in English slang a 
termagant wife is called the “ Devil’s daughter”; 
and we also speak of the “ Devil’s grandmother.” 
The notion is very general that when women go 
wrong they are worse than the other sex, so that 
the “Devil and his dam” means the Devil and 
something worse. E. Copnam Brewer. 


Tue or THE Lona-sTanpiIne Ornvx 
ix II. iii. 251.— 
*H yap Avorts rhs aropias edpects éoriv. 
yap Tis amopias edpe 


And nobly nam’d, so twice being Censor, 

Was his great Ancestor. First Folio. 
And Censorinus, darling of the people, 

And nobly nam'd so, twice being censor, 

Was his great ancestor. Pope. 
And [Censorinus, nobly named so, 

Twice being [by the people] chosen censor, 
Was his great ancestor. Gl 

Perhaps with no other in Shak 
has conjectural emendation taken greater liberties ; 
while, as I shall demonstrate, the wholesale emenda- 
tion exhibited above is altogether unnecessary. 
Emendation is needed, but it consists only of the 
correction of a common misprint and the addition 
of a single word, the omission of which can be 
easily accounted for. 

not, was w t Pope and others on the wrong 
scent, chal g instead of forwards. Had they 
observed the punctuation in the Folio (the comma 
between nam’d and so), the misprint would have 
become self-evident. 

The word omitted, Censor, has been omitted from 
a cause which is often a source of mistake—inat- 
tention on the part of the printer to the consecutive 
repetition of the same word. Again the punctua- 
tion in the Folio (the comma at the end of the line) 
might have guided the critics aright. 

As indubitably the true reading I give with con- 


And nobly nam'd, as twice being censor, Censor 
Was his great ancestor. 
First we have censor, the official title, and then 
Censor, the abbreviated English form of Cen- 


sorinus, the honourable name conferred on O. 
Marcius Rutilus, in recognition of the fact that he 
had held the censorship twice. 

As to the scanning of the line now restored, it 
is a regular line of five accents, with an additional 
syllable, which may be exhibited thus :— 

And né | bly n4m’d | as twice | being cén | sor, Cénsor. 

Here is a line, as scanned by Dr. Abbott (470), 
which runs on all fours with mine ; nay, I say con- 
fidently, with Shakespeare’s very own :— 

Withodt | a pérall | el thése | being all | my stady. 

* Tempest,’ I. ii. 1. 

R. M. Spence, M.A. 
* Winrer’s Tare’ (8" §, iv. 443; v. 64, 282),— 

And you, enchantment, &c. 
This passage is ecarcely worth a contro . Mr. 
Mount says that Mr. Harr and myself do not 
support our position by argument. There is 
nothing on which to found an argument, the speech 
in question being one of extreme simplicity—in m: 

opinion. He further says we “insist that Florizel’s 
deceitful conduct makes him unworthy.” That is 
not quite correct. We are only interpreting in 


the most natural way Polixenes’ of swell- 
ing wrath. This is not a elaborated for 
chamber reading ; it is a scene to be acted, and one 


of the actors is an outraged king, whose character 
would be most unnaturally depicted were his venge- 
ance declaimed in measured phrase of perfect se- 
quence. Mr. Mount himself recognizes this, though 
he ignores the recognition ; and it is just because of 
this that I think our interpretation preferable to 
that of Mr. Apams. OLCOMBE INGLEBY. 


* Macsers,’ I. iv. 23, sqq.—No editor that I 
can find gives what appears to me the right inter- 
pretation of these lines. Lady Macbeth is harping 
upon the inconsistency of her husband’s character, 
and ends, as she began, by saying, ‘‘ You want to 
satisfy your conscience and your ambition at the 
same time.” The passage should be read thus :— 

Thou ‘Idst have, great Glamis, 
That which cries, “‘ Thus thou must do,” if thou have it ; 
And that which rather thou dost fear to do 
Than wishest should be undone. 
That first “that” is virtue, with its ‘‘ categorical 
imperative”; the second is, of course, Duncan’s 
removal. “ And,” then, will exactly correspond to 
** And yet” above : “ wouldst not play false, And 
yet wouldst wrongly win”; and the words “if 
thou have it,” which have sorely exercised many, 
fall into their proper place as protasis to “ cries. 
But the key to the passage is “ And.” 
R. F. 


FORENAME AND SURNAME BOOKS. 
(See 5t 8, vii, 443, 483, 502; viii. 195, 379.) 


The pare bys titles are all that I have 
gathered since the last reference above :— 
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V. Jomz 9, 


Warren (William). A pleasant new fancie of a fond- 
lings device, intitled and cald the nurcerie of names. 
Wherein is presented (to the order of our alphabet) the 
brandishing brightness of our English gentlewomen. 
Contrived and written in this last time of vacation and 
now first published and committed to prin 
sent month of mery a? By Guillam de Warrino.— 
Imprinted at London by Richard Jhones, dwelling over 

inst the signe of the , neere Holburne Bridge, 
1581. k letter. 

“The proceme to the gentlemen readers” is sub- 
scribed **W. Warren, Gent.” The list begins 
with Anne and ends with Ursula. The book was 
entered at Stationers’ Hall on April 15 (and was 
_— in May), 1581. See J. P. Collier’s Bib. 

, vol. ii. p. 487, and Transcript Registers of 
Stationers’ Co., ii. 391. 

Cowell (John). A law di : or the interpreter 
of words the tons of 
Great Britain and in tenures and jocular customs: first 

lished [at Cambridge in 1607] by the learned Dr. 
el, in this edition very much augmented...... 
With an appendix containing two tables, one of the 
ancient names of places in Great Britain and the other 
of the ancient surnames......In the Savoy [London 
rinted by E. and R. Nutt and R. Gosling (assigns of E. 
yer, Esq.) for J, Walthoe [and others)......1727. Folio. 


The following entry on the register of the Com- 
pany of Stationers, London, is taken from Edward 
Arber’s transcript :— 

“29th March 1626, Purslowe. Entred fot 
his copie under the handes of Master Doctor Harris and 
Master Islip Warden a booke called Christian names of 
men and weomen nowe used within this realme of Eng- 
land alpbabettically expressed as well in Latine as in 
English, vid.” (T.R.S., iv. 156.) 

Lyford (Edward). NY" or, the true 
interpretation and e' logie of Christian names, com- 

in two books ; the first, of mens names; the second, 

of womens names; with so — derivations of each 
name, whether Hebrew, Chaldee, Syriack, Greek, or 
Latin, &c., that any ordinary capacity may understand 
them. Together with two alphabetical tables, contain- 
ing all their interpretations. By Edward cu 
oybreeus. [Quotation.} London, printed by T. W, 


for a at the sign of the Bible on = 
Hill. 1655, 32mo. Pp. (24)-+-238-+-(58) and errata f° 
(Names in abcorder.) M. 

Hazlitt (William), the elder. Sketches and essays. 
Now first collected [and edited] by his son. London, 
John Templeman......1839, 8vo. Pp. 8, 362,— Pp. 
213-226. Onnicknames, (1818.) 

Wheeler (W. A.). A dictionary of the noted names of 
.G. Bohn. 1852. 

. A). sirnames obtained from 
matters of war and chivalry. [Durham, 1854.] Single 
sheet folio. 

Anderson om, . The Scottish nation ; or the sur- 
names, families, literature, honours and biographical 
history of the people of Scotland. (Alphabetically 

Edinburgh. 1860-63. 8vo. 3 vols, 2/. 10s. 

Sims (C.8.). The origin and signification of Scottish 
surnames. Albany, New York. 1062. 8vo. $2.00, 

Falconer (Thomas). On surnames and the rules of law 
affecting their change, Cardiff, 1862. 12mo. 

Finlayson (James), Surnames and sirenames. The 
- and history of certain family and historical names, 

remarks on the ancient of the crown to 


this pre- |} 


sanction and veto the assumption of names; also his- 
torical account of the names Buggey and Bugg, &e, 
London, [Manchester, printed 1863.] 8vo, 

Joyce (P. W.). The origin and history of Irish names 
and places, comprising Irish name —~P historical and 
egen names, monuments, graves, cemeteries, 
~~ jon of Irish local names, 1869. Tome. 

vols. 

Franklin (Alfred). Dictionnaire des noms, surnoms 
et pseudonymes de l’histoire littéraire du 
age (110041530). Paris, Firmin Didot & Cie, 1875, Bro, 

Moisy (Henri), Noms de famille Normands étudiés 

leur rapports avec la vieille langue et spécialement 
avec le dialecte normand, &c. Paris. 1875, 8vo. 

Amphlett (John), The law of surnames. 
Gentleman's M. ine, London, Oct., 1878. 

Nicknames. the Globe, London, Oct. 16, 1878. 

Kingston (J. B.). Notes on surnames. Rose- 
Belford’s Canadian Monthly and National Review, 
1880. Vol. iv. pp. 504-511, 

ope (R.C.). A provisi 1 of dialect place 
list of family surnames pro- 
nounced differently to what the spelling suggeets. Scar- 
borough. 1882, . 

Long (H.A.). Personaland familynames, A popular 
monograph on the origin and history of the nomencla- 
ture of the present and former times. 
Hamilton, Adams & Co. 1883. 8vo. Pp. 360. 

Carthew (George A.). The origin of family or sur- 
names, with special reference to those of the inhabitants 
of East being a lecture, 

vO. 

Pocket dictionary of 1,000 Christian masculine 
and feminine, with their meanings cagininat, London, 
— Hogg. 1884. 32mo, pp. 160. 1s. 6d, Second 

on, 

Christian names and what they mean. A birthday 
book with Christian names arranged alphabetically, The 
ae and meaning of each name are given ther 
with an appropriate poetical quotation. London, 

nders (Frederick). astime papers, London, 
Bentley & Son. 1886. Xotes on names, 
The — 4 of surnames, See the Antiquary, London, 


February, 1886. 
Northcote (Stafford), Earl of Idd bh. A book of 
selections. London, Blackwood. 1887. 8vo. Contains 


a chapter on names and nicknames, 
Marshall (G.W.). Collections relating to the surname 


of Feather, 1887. 8vo. 
Saintabury ( ). Names in fiction. See Mac 
millan’s 1888. 


‘agazine, ec., 

Frey (Albert R.). A dictionary of sobri 
nicknames. London, Whittaker & Co., 2, White Hart 
Street, Paternoster Square, E.C. 1888. 8vo, 7s, 6d. 

Charnock (R.8.). Pranomina; or, the etymology of 
the principal C names of Great Britain and 
Ireland. ndon, Triibner& Co. 1889. Syvo. 6s. 

Guppy (H. B.). Homes of family names in Great 
Britain. London, Harrison & Sons, 59, Pail Mall, 8.W. 
1890. 8ve. . 600. 10s. 6d. 

Moore (A. W.). The surnames and er names of 
the Isle of Man, with an introduction by Professor Rhys. 
London, Elliot Stock, 1890. 8vo, Pp. 14, 372. 

Moore (A. W.). Manx names: a fandbook of 
London, Elliot 
Evolution of surnames. See the Sun, Oct., 1890. 

Dudgeon (Patrick). A short introduction to the origin 
of surnames. Edinburgh. D. Douglas, 1890. 8vo. 

Wagner (Leopold). Names and their meanings. 


London, T. Fisher Unwin. 1891, 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
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Barber (Hy.). British family names: their origin and 

. London, Henry Gray, Leicester Square. 1893. 
Dundonald (Earl of). Protection for surnames, See 
the Nineteenth Century, London, Jan., 1894, Vol. xxxv. 


pp- 182-140, 
Frep. W. Foster. 


Gorpow or Huntiy.—It is curious that in 
William Gordox’s history of the Gordon family, 
blished in 1727, the wife of the second Earl of 
untly is given (i. 97) as Lady Jean Stewart, third 
or fifth daughter of King James I., and his example 
seems to be followed by the various authors of 
to the present time, and even by Tytler 
fs06 and Wright (1887) in their histories of Scot- 
d; whereas, according to the ‘ Dictionary of 
National Biography,’ she was really the Princess 
Annabella, sixth daughter. 
ters (p. 47), but at p. 45 says his eldest 
daughter, the Princess Sadr on her voyage 
to France to espouse the Dauphin, was attended 
by her five sisters. Gordon’s account of Huntly 
marriages is very imperfect and incorrect. 
I see in Burke's ‘ P ’ under “‘ Gordon of 
Letterfourie and of Embo, ,” the same error 
of Jean for Annabella is repeated. Y. S. M. 


* Perriroaeine souicitors.”—On p. 27 of An 
Argument, shewing that ’tis Impossible...... to be 
rid of the Grievances occasion’d by the Marshal of 
the King’s Bench...... without an Utter Extirpa- 
tk London, 1699, 4to., may be found a reference 


Pre Mee wretches who daily fall into the 
~~ Tittle petty-fogging Solicitors, and Bay- 
H. 8. 


Henriors 1x 1894.—The following case, heard 
in the Queen’s Bench Division, Feb. 12, is, I 
think, worthy a place in the columns of ‘ N. & Q.’: 

“ Harrison v, Powell.—The plaintiffs were the holders 
of property in the neighbourhood of Tunbridge Wells, as 

representatives of the late Mr. Harrison, and they 
claimed to recover damages from the defendant for tres- 
pass and for the seizure of two horses and a cow, to 
which he claimed to be entitled as heriots, he claiming 
to be lord of the manors of Speldhurst and Hollands, in 
which he said the land was situated. For the defendant 
it was said that since the year 1500 the lord of the 
manor had, on the death or alienation of a tenant, the 
Tight to what he might consider the best animal on the 
Property, and that the three animals in question were 
seized in respect of properties known as Hollands, Farn- 
ham, and Beecher’s Land, The plaintiffs contended that 
the manors had ceased to exist, and that defendant was 
not entitled to the heriots, or that in any case defendant 
was only entitled to two, as Farnham and Beecher’s 
were practically one tenement. Mr. Justice 
Charles now delivered judgment, and said he had come 
to the conclusion that the plaintiffs were wrong in their 
Contention that no heriots were due, and that the de- 
fendant wae wrong in his contention that three were 
due. His judgment would, therefore, be for the plain- 
tiffs for 40s., as damages in respect of the trespass com- 


mitted by the seizure of the third animal ; but inasmuch 
as they had failed on the substantial part of the claim 
the judgment would be without costs.” 


Natsaniet Hone. 

Tae Qugen’s use of nor with- 
out a preceding negative is common enough in 
slipshod writings, and it has now reached the 
Queen’s — In proroguing Parliament on 
Monday, h 5, she is made to say :— 

“T anticipate lasting ad fi leading 
provisions of the important which kas boos 

overlook other amendments of the 

w,” &e, 

This is equal to the hymn 368, ‘A. and M.’:— 

Thou to whom the sick and dying 
Ever came, nor came in vain, 
R. M. 

TuackerayY’s Lupovicus” in THE ‘ Paris 
SxkeTcu-BooK.’— 

“What is loftiness of thought in a poet —< 
without what without loftiness 
thought? unless it be the majesty of Lewis the Four- 
teenth’s full-bottomed wig, or of one of Dryden’s own 
stage-kings,”—‘ Guesses at Truth,’ 1884 ed., p. 349. 

The ‘ Guesses’ was first published in 1827. If 
the above passage was in the early editions, may it 
not have suggested Thackeray’s telling illustration 
of ** Rex,” * Ludovicus,” and ‘‘ Ludovicus Rex.” 

Georce Buack. 

Glasgow. 


anpD oTHER Ctoses.—In reading 
Mrs, Rensselaer’s ‘English Cathedrals,’ I have 
remarked some curious errors about Salisbury, 
which is said to have the four central openings 
under the tower crossed by strutting arches (mis- 
called “ bracing” arches). This is a confusion of 
memory with Canterbury and Wells, which have 
all their four tower arches so treated, but Salis- 
bury has nothing across its nave—only across both 
its transepts. The arches across its large transept 
are of the Canterbury type and date, 1460 ; but 
those across the smaller transept are much more 
solid, and imitated from Wells, as I believe, by 
Inigo Jones. They are like his Gothic, not any 
medizeval style. Mrs. Rensselaer then describes 
the licence given by Edward III. to wall and fortify 
“‘the Close,” but thinks this to mean only the 
churchyard of about ten acres, levelled and made 9 

by Wyatt a century ago. The Edwardias 
w applied to the whole “ Liberty of the Close,’ 
about ninety-one acres. This is enclosed, about 
half by the Avon, and half by an embattled wall, 
with a moat outside, leaving the Avon at Audley 
House, and bounding the north and east sides of 
the Close, but at the south-east corner Parting from 
the wall, and enclosing the “ Parish of the Close,” 
about a hundred and twenty-five acres. In the 
acres that are in the Parish, but not Liberty, of 
the Close there are shops, i? inns. But 


within “the Liberty” Edward allowed no 
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trade or handicraft to be practised, except that one 
umber and glazier should have a workshop to 
eep the cathedral inrepair. This shop is enclosed 
quite invisibly by the cathedral buildings in a strip 
of ground called the “‘ plambery,” bounded by the 
nave, south transept, cloister, and consistory court 
yo of them vaulted thirteenth century buildings) ; 
t within the Liberty of the Close no business is 
ever allowed. The wall, about six feet thick, and 
twenty feet high where the battlements remain, is 
in many parts lowered, and one bit, from the south 
to the river, seems to have vanished. It has 
gateways with lodges over them : one for the 
Bishop’s garden, and three for the public. The 
north and north-east gates are engraved in Mrs. 
Rensselaer’s book. All are closed nightly at ten 
o'clock, and opened every morning. Salisbury is 
the only mediwval city never walled. It had 
gates, now destroyed, but only some fosse for 
enclosure. But the clergy’s Close was as well 
fortified as London, York, or Chester. Now 
other English cathedral cities, except London, have 
“Closes,” but, so far as I know, merely attached 
to the cathedral, not surrounding it. Westminster 
‘thas all its south side blocked by a Close, including 
the school and Dean’s Yard. Is there any like 
Salisbury, of ninety acres and quite cspenated from 


the city ? 

‘Audley House is described and illustrated in the 
Builder, June 4, 1881, as the “‘ Old Workhouse,” 
which purpose it served till 1834. E. L, G. 


Hoty-stones.—Mr. J. J. Hissey, in ‘A Tour 
in a Phaeton through the Eastern Counties,’ 1889, 
p. 194, quotes an old work to the effect that the 
very gravestones in the Yarmouth churchyards at 
the time of the Commonwealth 
“were dug up and made, some into grindstones, the 
broken fragments of others being employed to scrub the 
decks of vessels ; and thus it was the sailors, seeing from 
the remains of inscriptions thereon that these stones had 
once formed portions of church monuments, came to call 
« them ‘ holy-stones,’ a term still universally employed.” 
Mr. ae: ages not give the title of the “old 
»work,” but this derivation of the word hol 
- deserves record. Can it be substantiated ? 
James Hooper. 
Norwich, 


Forx-tore.—In the edition of Mr. W. H. Hud- 
son’s ‘Idle Days in Patagonia’ published in 1893, 
there is an interesting chapter on snow and the 
quality of whiteness, in which the author suggests 
an explanation of the effect produced on the mind 
by certain objects which are strikingly white in 
‘colour, After discussing the latent animistic 
sentiments aroused by the appearance of the snow- 
spread earth, and the raging sea covered with the 
‘foam of breakers, he says :— 

“ With regard to abnormal whiteness in animals that 
ace familiar to us, the sight always affects us strangely, 


even in so innocent and insignificant a creature as astar- 
ling, or blackbird, or lapwing. The rarity, conspicuous- 
ness, and abnormality in the colour of the object are 
scarcely enough to account for the intensity of the interest 
excited, Among savages the distinguishing whiteness is 
sometimes regarded as supernatural : and this fact inclines 
me to believe that, just as any extraordinary phenomenon 
produces a vague idea of some one acting with a given 

urpose, 80 in the caseof a white animal, its whiteness 
on not come by accident and chance, but is the result of 
the creature’s volition and the outward sign of some 
excellence of the intelligent soul distinguishing it from 
its fellows, In Patagonia I heard of a case bearing on 
this point. On the plain some thirty miles east of Salinas 
Grandes, in a small | of ostriches there appeared one 

are white individual. Some of the Indians, when out 

unting, attempted its capture, but they soon ceased to 
chase it, and it was called thereafter the god of the 
ostriches, and it was said among them that some great 
disaster, perhaps death, would overtake any person who 


should do it harm. 

In a vious chapter, on the aspects of 
the cite the k River, Mr. Hudson 
also mentions that the few Indians now fre- 
quenting the valley are most probably modern 
colonists of another family or nation from the 
former race of river-side dwellers who chipped the 
rudely-fashioned and the highly-finished arrow- 
heads to be found on the ancient village sites of 
the district. Yet, — comparative strangers 
in the country, these half-tame, half-christianized 
savages had not long before Mr. Hudson’s visit to 
Patagonia ‘‘ sacrificed a white bull to the river, 
slaying it on the bank, and casting its warm 
bleeding body into the current.” This instance of 
bull sacrifice to a stream occurring in the New 
World is very remarkable, as the rite could not 
have been practised before the introduction of 
cattle by the European invaders of South America. 
Possibly a huanaco, or a wild deer, may have been 
the offering appropriate to an important stream till 
the time when the Spaniard and his herds Ce pm 
on the scene to modify the Imdian beliefs and 
customs. T. R. T. 


‘Taz Romaunt or THe Rose.’—Ever since 
the appearance in 1855 of Robert Bell’s edition of 
Chaucer, this editor seems to have had the credit 
of having been the first to detect and to rectify 
the singular error in the ‘Romaunt of the Rose’ 
which originated in the accidental misplacement of 
a couple of leaves in the MS., and was re in 
all the printed editions down to the year 1721, 
when it appeared for the last time in print, viz, 
in Urry’s unwieldy folio, the correction having been 
made in the very next edition that was printed, 
now more than a hundred years ago, namely, in 
the collection of British poets published at Edin- 
burgh in 1782, the editor having profited by the 
hint given a few years previously by Tyrwhitt in a 
note on the ‘ Parson’s Tale.’ It is quite possil 
that Mr. Bell may never have seen this edition 
of 1782; but there are no fewer than five other 
editions earlier than his own—namely, Anderson 
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(1793), Chalmers (1810), Singer (1822), the one- 
volume edition printed in 1843 (with the mislead- 
ing use of Tyrwhitt’s name on the title-page), and 
lastly, Pickering’s first “ Aldine ” edition—in every 
one of which the lines in question appear in their 
proper order, just as in Mr. Bell’s. Thus it appears 


that the credit erroneously given to Robert is 


really due to Thomas Tyrwhitt. 
Fr. Noroats. 


Queries, 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


“ Demt-Piqus.”—I find numerous references to 
the demi-pique saddle from the end of the seven- 
teenth to the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
but I have come across no description of it, though 
I have no doubt its form is well known. I shall 
be thankful to any one who can send or refer me 
to a description. The following examples may be 
cited: 1695, London Gazette, No. 3104 (‘ Lost 
Horse’), ‘‘he had on a Demy-Pick Crimson 
Saddle”; 1761, Smollett, ‘Humphry Clinker,’ 
p. 3, “‘On the receipt of this, send Williams 
thither, with my dle-horse and the demi- 
pique”; 1833, M. Scott, ‘Tom Cringle’s Log,’ 
chap. xvii., “ Ready saddled with old fashioned 
demipiques and large holsters at each of the 
saddle-bows.” Sterne, ‘ Tristram Shandy ’ (1759), 

. x., has **demi-peak’d saddle.” This im- 

es half-peaked, and suggests the guess that the 

lemi-pique had a peak in front of half the height 

of that of the old war saddle. But Sir W. Scott, 

*Leg. Montrose,’ ch. ii., identifies the two: ‘his 

rider occupied his demipique or war-saddle, with 
an air that shewed it was his familiar seat.” 

J. A. H. Murray. 


Pictures.—I have a dozen or more pictures 
of scenes in Germany, painted in body colours by 
an artist whose name seems to be Xhroniict. I 
should be glad to know anything about him. The 
pictures came into the possession of my family in 
1781. F. M. H. 

1n Jonnson’s Time.—Could any 
reader of ‘N. & Q.’ tell me whether there were 
any scholarships in Johnson’s time at Oxford ? 

M. E. B. 

Sr. Epomonp Hatt, Oxrorp.—To whom is the 
chapel of this hall dedicated? One history of 
Oxford—possibly more—states that it was to St. 
Edmund, Archbishop of Canterbury. In my 
undergraduate days was told that this was a 
mistake, and that it was dedicated to all saints. 
Oan any of your readers solve the question ? 

M.A.Oxon. 


information of this very clerical family, w 
sprang from Halifax. There is a we in 


Museum. One branch was entered by Du 


now coming out in the Genealogist. Please com- 
municate direct. J. W. Cuay, F.S.A. 
Rastrick House, Brighouse. 


Knicuts or THE Carret.—According to Cottom 
MS. Claudius, c. iii. fol. 61-67, as cited in Met- 
calfe’s ‘ Book of Knights,’ p. 3, Sir John Fogge and 
Sir John Scott were made Knights of the Carpet 
in 1461, and would not pay their fees to the Office 
of Arms, wherefore the Heralds then wrote “Aug 
Was Vallough.” What was a Knight of the Carpet ; 
and what was the meaning of the Heralds’ 
mysterious writing? I question may 
have been asked before in ‘ N. & Q.,’ but I have 
not the Indexes to refer to. A Carpet Knight, 
for which Mr. F. Apams gives a quotation under 
date 1565 (8 S. ii. 225), is, of course, quite a 
different being. W. F. Pripgeavx. 


Battap Wantep.—Where can I find a ballad, 
the first verse of which I quote from memory ? 
Am I right in thinking that it is by Allan Oun- 
ningham 

The trumpet has rung on Helvellyn side, 
The bugle in Derwent vale, 
And a hundred steeds are hurrying fleet, 
And a hundred men in mail ; 
And the gathering-cry and the warning word 
Was, Fill the quiver and sharpen the sword ! 
JonaTHAN Bovucaisr. 


Barren Istanp.—COan any one refer me to 
accounts of, or allusions to, Barren Island (a 
volcano in the Bay of Bengal) prior to 1789. The 
earliest that I am aware of is Capt, Blair’s (1789). 
quoted in the ‘ Asiatick Researches’ (Calcutta), 
vol. iv. (1795), p. 397. But he was not the ori- 
ginal discoverer, nor did he first apply the name 
* Barren Island.” In the last century the volcano 
was also called (though infrequently) ‘‘ Monday or 
High Island.” F. R, Matter. 


Will some resident 
undergraduate send in a list of current university 
expressions with this ending -er? I am told there 
is a large number of them floating about, and that. 
they are originally football slang. Their intoler- 
able meanness will, I hope, help on the subsidence 
of the football mania, with its professionals, its 
gate-money, and its crowds of roughs. See the 
Head Master of Haileybury’s fine sermon at St. 
Edmund’s, in the City, reported at length in the 
Daily Chronicle of March 10. J. P. Owen. 


“Larrikiy.”—I am constantly meeting with this 
word in private letters and newspapers New 


Draxe Famity.—I shall be glad to have A 4 


Hunter's ‘Minoruam Gentium’ in the British. 


in his ‘ Yorkshire Visitation,’ 1665-6, and I am. 
wanting to continue it for the ‘ Dugdale Pedigrees ’~ 
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Zealand. It seems to be well known as a colonial 
word for a street arab or gamin—a boy running 
about the streets, without the discipline of school 
or regular work. I see that the derivation of the 
word has been exciting the curiosity of some of my 
New Zealand friends. Some have thought that 
larrikin might be connected with lark, associating 
the word with the abnormal sportiveness of the 


species. I would t that ikin is a form 
of ladikin (i. ¢., little lad), just as porridge is the 
equivalent of podage, pottage, and conversely pad- 


dock represents an older parrock for park. 
A. L, Maruew. 


[See 7% 8, vii. 344,] 


Mackenziz or Newnatt.—I am anxious to 
ascertain the name and tage of my great- 
ee wife of John Mackenzie of 

ewhall (died 1775), the father of the seventh, 
and great-grandfather of the tenth and present 
Marquess of Tweeddale. The head of the family 
appears to share my ignorance on the point, as to 
which Douglas, Burke, and Foster are alike silent. 
I have consulted the ‘Genealogie of the Hayes of 
Tweeddale,’ but that curious work stops short at 
too early a date to be of any service. A reply to 
me direct will greatly oblige. 


Oswatp, 0.S.B. 
Fort Augustus, N.B, 


ORNAMENTS.—In the very in- 
teresting will of Thomas Darrell, of Scotney, 
dated Nov. 19, 1557, proved Sept. 9, 1558 (P.C.C. 
43 Noodes), occurs the following clause :— 

“To the same Thom’s I geue all my other bookes 
boothe for dyvine s'vice as Salters and mattins bookes 
and the too lattin canstickes for the alter there the too 
crewetts and the sacring bell hanginge over the quiere 
there and allso the olde cofer bounde with Iron and the 
thre cusshions for rede birdes the one longe and the other 
too square cusshions.” 

What did testator mean by “rede birdes ”? 
Were these representations of the Paraclete ? Will 
Mr. Anous, or some one else equally well qualified 
(vo use an expression which I recently heard in a 

orcestershire inn) kindly ‘‘ let me into the light 
o it”? ©. E. 

Eden Bridge. 


Oxrorp M.P.s.—Jobn Smith, of Oxford, gent., 
was returned M.P. for Oxford on Nov. 30, 1640, 
in the place of Charles, Viscount Andover, sum- 
moned to the House of Peers. John Nixon, of 
Oxford, Alderman, was elected in Dec., 1646, in 
the place of John Whistler, disabled. Smith, who 
was admitted to Gray’s Inn, March 16, 1641, and 
served as Mayor Oxford in 1639/40, was a 
Royalist. He sat in the King’s anti-Parliament 
at Oxford in 1644, for which he was disabled by 
the Assembly at Westminster, and in December, 
1646, fined 2201. by the Committee of Compound- 


ing at Goldsmiths’ Hall. Nixon was a Parlia- 
mentarian, and was elected Mayor of Oxford in 
1636 and 1646, being on September 29, 1647, by 
order of the House of Commons, “ continued in 
the office of Mayor till the House take further 
order.” Every effort to discover fuller particulars 
of these has so far 
be much inde to any correspondent of‘ N. 

who can help me. . W. D. Pink. 


Domrsicuetti’s.—In the amusing play ‘ Dr. Last 
in his Chariot,’ adapted from ‘Le Malade Imagi- 
naire,” y Foote, the hypochondriac — 
says: “Have you any objection to my goi 
Chelses, to be fumigated at Dominichetty’s 
Last replies, “‘ Domini Devil’s ! don’t go near him.” 
What was Dominichetti’s? Probably Mr. O. J. 
may be interested. James Hoopsr. 


Sir Jonn Suorter’s Wire.—Charlotte, daughter 
of Sir John Shorter, Lord Mayor of London, was 
married in 1718 to Francis Seymour Conway, first 
Baron Conway, ancestor of the Marquess of Hert- 
ford. Who was Lady Conway’s 


Baypep late Mr. John Hewitt, 


known of freestone figures with banded mail in 
England. Where were the other three cases? 
Has subsequent inquiry added any further 
examples? He also states that up to that time no 
solution had been arrived at of the structure of 
this form of mail, and that it had never been 
noticed in colours. Has more recent research 
modified either of these statements ? 
T. Cann 


Heratpic Querites.—1. What are the arms of 
the (Spanish) Dukes de Montemar? 2. In what 
book are to be found, figured as well as described, 
the private arms of the several Popes ? 

T. W. Carson. 

Dublin. 


Lanonam Manor, co. Somerset.—Savage, in 
his ‘ History of Carhampton ’ (p. 251 et seq.), 88 
that this manor (within the parish of Luxbo ) 
“ belonged to the family of Darch, one of whom is 
buried in Luxborough Church, from whom it passed 
to a Mr. Inman, who sold it to the late Sir John 
Lethbridge, Bart.” I beg to ask, At what period 
did the Darches hold this manor ? 

Pau 8. P. 

Philadelphia, U.S. 


Wiutsoy.—Can any of 
of a place called Wi 


readers inform me 
in Northumberland ; or 


of the ancestry of Stephen Wilson, yeoman of 
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or 
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| 
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writing in 1850 on ‘ Effigies of the De Sulneys at 
Newton Solney, Derbyshire’ (Archeological 
Journal, vii. 360-369), says that the effigy he 
- there describes is one of four instances then 
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Stenson, a hamlet of Barrow-on-Trent, near Derby; 
or of any families named Wilson earlier than the 
sixteenth century ? T. Witson. 


T. Bextrron.— Among the Privy Seals, 
19 Henry VI., in the P.R.O., is a petition 
from the parishioners of Fulham, praying the king 
that he would not allow any of his officers to 
hinder the i of stone from Maidstone to 
Falham, where the good folk were building a 
church steeple, and also beseeching him that none 
of the ministers should take for the royal works two 
of the artificers, Richard Garald and Piers Chapel, 
engaged on the steeple. This singular petition is 
minuted “The King hath granted [it] at Shene 
the v day of May A° ete. xix [1441] T. Bekinton.” 
Can any reader tell me (1) who T. Bekinton was ? 
I presume he was a court official of some sort. I 
would also ask, (2) Are Garald and Chapel in any 
way known as skilled artificers ; and (3) What was 
the probable cause of apprehension which led the 

ishioners to seek the royal protection? Eton 

ege was building about this time, and may 
have absorbed the services of as many clever 
workmen as were forthcoming. 
Cuas. Jas. Finer. 
49, Edith Road, West Kensington. 


Fotx-torz.—A friend asks me if I can give 
him any information respecting the following items 
of folk-lore, ¢.¢., whether they are peculiar to the 
south coast or whether they are in ci i 
elsewhere :— 

“When I came out of church yesterday, after the 
usual service for the day, I was told by one of my ser- 
vants that she formerly lived with a lady who always 
made it a rule to have tea by daylight for the first time 
on Candlemas Day—and, moreover, she said that on and 
after that day all shoemakers give up working by candle 
light. My other servant, a seafaring girl, tells me that 
she was once made very ill by eating mackerel which had 
been made poisonous by the moon shining on it—‘ that 
will turn any fish to poison,’ she said,” 

As the above are new to me, may I beg the 
assistance of ‘N. & Q.’? CO. Lexson Prince. 


Pronunciation or “Huic” “ Ovr.”—I 
believe the commonly accepted pronunciation of 
these words makes them rhyme respectively with 
the English words pike and pie. How do con- 
tinental scholars pronounce them? A. 8S. P. 


Harpy’s Monument Frevps.— 
Contemplating this well-designed memorial, and 
reading the strongly-worded inscriptions thereon, 
I observed the initials A. G., J. B., and R. T. at 
the end. Is it known to whom they apply? They 
erected the memorial. I have a guess at the first 
one, namely, Alexander Galloway, who was a (or 
the) President of the London Corresponding 
Society mentioned thereon. Is there any account 


Avrnors or Quorations 


My God, whose ious pity I may claim, 

Calling Thee “ Father,” sweet, endearing name ! 

The sufferings of this weak and weary frame, 
All, all, are known to bas 


QUAINTANCE, 
Sweet daffodil! a shower 
Of sunshine is thy dower. 
VERNON. 
** All society is but the expression of men’s single 
lives.” J. B. 


Beplics, 


OLD LONDON STREET TABLETS, 
(8™ 8. v. 1, 41, 174, 316.) 

Since Mr. Puitie Norman’s account of the 
above ai in your pages I have looked 
over a list of tablets collected some years ago, and 
have found several which have not been noted, at 
least to my knowledge, and most of them having 
dates affixed to them makes them more interest- 
ing. For instance, the date of the original inn in 
the Gray’s Inn Road, “ Pindar of Wakefield,” is 
given in a shield as 1517, and ‘‘ The Bell,” in the 
High Road, Kilburn, is given as established in 
1600, and **The Red Lyon” in 1444. Another 
early date used to be affixed on a house near 
Edmonton, in a circle, as a.p. 1500, and “The 
Mitre,” in Hatton Garden, had a triangular tablet 
with a bishop’s mitre and the date 1546 on each 
side of it. 

With those dated later, there was one in the 
wall of the “ Red Lion Inn,” Holborn, in a square 
frame, with “I, O. 1611”; and “ This is Rose Streete 
1623,” Covent Garden, now demolished. In 
Clerkenwell, in a square tablet, was ‘‘ Red Lyon 
Streete, 1639,” and one very similar inscri 
“Bedford Bovnds 1693,” near Bedford Row. On 
a stone in St. John Street, Clerkenwell, was a 
long inscription testifying that “Hicks Hall” 
stood there, and giving the distance it was from 
Cornhill, “ Holborn Barrs, up Snow Hill, Cow 
Lane, and through Smithfield.” It is, however, 
without a date. In Bishopsgate Street the “ Bull 
Inn” had 1642 on the body of a black bull ; and 
on the pump in Staple’s Inn is 1655. In Upper 
Street, Islington, is an oblong ring with “T. B. 
1652” inscribed inside it,and in Bucklersbury one 


H 
with “I E 1669”; also in Artillery Lane a broad 
arrow within a square frame with 1682. In Church 
Street, Chelsea, is a square frame om The 
Cock and Serpents 1657”; and in Thames Street 


is a chained bear as a sign, with ‘‘ E. M, 1670” 
within a rough frame. In Dove Alley, Aldersgate 
Street, there was depicted a cherub’s head with 
wings, four doves with “G. W. I.” between them, 


of the doings of this society ? I do not think there 
is one. Wratr Parworrs. 


and the date 1670. 
Among other signs now removed there was one 
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with the sun depicted, and inscribed “The beet 
Beer under the Sun,” formerly on the “Sun” 
tavern, Gate Street, Lincoln’s Inn; and over a 
barber's shop in Shoreditch were two heads with 
** We three Loggerheads be,” the third being the 

tor. In Oxford Street, near Soho (late 
Charles) Street, was a painting in a frame of “ The 
Man loaded with Mischief,” depicting a woman 
on a —%4 back ; this painting, we believe, is still 


rved. 

The signs and tablets giving 1700 and upwards 
are numerous and widely distributed, but they are 
still valuable in fixing the rise of a neighbourhood, 
and very often the estate is shown by the Doughty, 
Pulteney, Tichborne, Arundel, and other families 
to whom the property belonged, many of them 
having passed into other hands, such as the 
Pulteney into the Sutton Estate. The Crown 
likewise claimed certain properties, such, for 
instance, we are told, as the large block in 
Oxford Street between Wardour Street and 
Great Chapel Street and back to Hollen Street, 
formerly belonging to Fauntleroy, the banker, in 
Berners Street, where the Berners Hotel stands 
now, who was hanged for forgery Oct. 30, 1824. 
Many of the houses erected thereon have been 
and are now being pulled down by order of 
= Crown, the leases having run out in Hollen 

treet. 

I can only repeat what a valuable reference it 
would be for future generations if a bylaw gave the 
London and other Councils authority to affix the 
name and date of all streets newly formed at the 
corner of each, so that at least the phetic 
“New Zealander standing on the ruins of London 
Bridge ” might revel in the information. 

Essinoton. 

CO. M. F., in his in note on this sub- 

» mentions that ‘“‘on No, 17, Upper Street, 
lington,” there is a tablet inscribed “Olark’s 
Place 1784.” It may be worth mentioning that I 
was born in Clark’s Place in 1842, and the name 
had then quite recently been altered from Hedge 
Row to High Street. One of my earliest remem- 
brances is of the annoyance my father was wont to 
-_= when correspondents wrote to him at the 
familiar address of Hedge Row, instead of the 
more dignified one of High Street, Since then 
another change has taken place, and the houses are 
known as Upper Street ; so the row has had 
no fewer than four different names in ninety years. 


y Hems. 
Pair Park, Exeter, 


it too late,” wrote Dr. Kennedy, ‘to make an 
effectual stand against this solecistic expression }” 
This was in the first year of the ‘N. & Q.’ era, of 
which this is the forty-fourth, and twenty years 


of the expression by ‘Our Mutual Friend.’ Dis- 
cussion of the matter in more recent numbers of 
‘N. & Q.’ disclosed the use of the expression by 
Blacklock, the blind poet, and Walter Scott, 
though in each case in the course of a letter, and 
by Lord Beaconsfield, though only through the 
mouth of a young lady in ‘Lothair.’ M. Gasc 
returns opportunely to the subject while judg- 
ment is yet undelivered at the tribunal of the 
Scriptoriam. I wish that he were entirely right 
as to the avoidance of the expression by both the 
writers whom he names. In view of Macaulay's 
denunciation of it as used by Croker, it may be 
assumed that he was never betrayed into its use ; 
but the sad words, “ Our mutual friend, Mr. Gold- 
more,” are used by Thackeray in writing his 
* Book of Snobs.’ 

As the notes on the subject in the seventh series 
have been resorted to by that excellent dictionary 
‘The Century,’ in giving its examples of the word 
“mutual,” it may be allowable to refer to an ex- 
ceptional usage introduced there incidentally and 
without comment. Under the third sense, “OCom- 
mon: used in this sense loosely and or or gan 
the instances in the letters of Blacklock and 
Walter Scott are quoted from ‘ N. & Q.,’ and the 
notorious instance afforded by Dickens is added. 
But under the second sense, “ Equally relating to 
or affecting two,” after instances of its use with 
undoubted correctness in the case of such expres- 
sions as “ mutual affection,” a quotation is given 
from ‘ N. & Q.’ in which, while a protest is made 
against the ordinary abuse of the word “ mutual” 
in expressing the relation of a friend to two others, 
the expression “mutual friends” is used with 
reference to two only. Being answerable for the 
note thus quoted, may I have leave to add a few 
words? The discussion in the seventh series had 
been on the misuse of the term “ mutual friend” for 
‘common friend” in comparatively recent times. 
Mr. Birxseck Terry, at v. 517, quoted as a more 
ancient example Ned Ward’s ‘‘we now like 
mutual friends.” This seemed at first, and not to 
me alone, to be beside the subject. I was not 
aware that the expression in this sense had been 
previously objected to, and thought that on the 

nd of usage it might be defended. But Mr. 

IRKBECK TERRY was undoubtedly right in the 
rejoinder in which he pointed out that ‘‘ mutual 
should be used of things and not of persons. 
usage too, as a matter of fact, is rare—much more 
so than the triangular arrangement originally under 
discussion. Dr, Kennedy had, indeed, written 
that we might possibly say of two persons that 
they are mutual friends ; but, he added, it would 


be more proper to say that they are mutually friendly. 
And I cannot remember any in a 
author which would give sanction to such an ex- 

ion. If, however, it is to be shown a 
fish dictionaries as an expression to be cond 
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it will not come under the erroneous sense ‘‘ com- 
mon,” but will require a heading to itself. 
KILLIGREW. 


I cannot at all agree with M. Gasc in his 
sweeping condemnation of this phrase, nor can I 
think that his substituted phrase “a common 
friend” would supply its place, or even express 
the same idea. 

Mutual means reciprocal—given and received. 
According to the ‘Imperial Dictionary,’ ‘each 
acting in return or in correspondence to the other,” 
as mutual instruction, mutual love, a “ mutual 
flame ” (Pope, &c.), mutual understanding, mutual 
advantage, a “ mutual contract ” (Scotch law), &c. 
**Matual friendship” is wholly unobjectionable, 
and a “mutual friend” means that friendship on 
both sides is mutual—that each reciprocates the 
love of the other. A man may dearly love a 
stranger (as Plato I love, &c.), but the stranger, or 
Plato, does not reciprocate the love. In such a 
case the kindly feeling is not mutual. Plato and 
the lover of Plato are not mutual friends or admirers, 

A “common friend” does not satisfy the idea. 
Howard was the common friend of all prisoners, 
that is, he felt sympathy for them ; but it is quite 
conceivable that some anarchist of the period 
might even hate him. 

In my opinion, “mutual friend” is a phrase 
which supplies a want, and that no other combina- 
tion of words fully meets the same idea. I love 
him and he loves me; we are mutual friends. Our 
friendship is mutual. The use of words is to ex- 
press ideas and shades of meaning. Hypercritical 
**accuracy” is mischievous, and would, if carried 
out, play frightful havoc with our magnificent 
language, which is calculated to express every 
nuance, either “ accurately ” or conventionally, and 
one is as useful as the other. Thus the word 
“oxygen,” though scientifically incorrect, answers 
every purpose, and cannot be dispensed with. 
“ Our mutual friend ”—that is, the friend of two or 
more others—is perfectly unobjectionable in every 
respect. E. Copnam Brewer, 


Tt is well that attention has been called in 
‘N. & Q.’ to this too prevalent vulgarism, which 
is now sometimes defended on the score of popular 
custom, and which, from the observations of your 
correspondent, must have found its way into the 
works of some modern writers. In the last cen- 
tury the use of “‘ mutual” for “common” was 
considered by Johnson to be a stamp of ignorance ; 
and nothing has since occurred to make it justi- 


fiable, nor to change its most obvious meaning, 
which can only be or “interchanged ” 
(from muto). Its prevalence in the erroneous sense 
of “common” has undoubtedly increased since 
the unfortunate prominence given to it as the title 
of a popular work of fiction, some people having 


sion. This, of course, he did not. He simply 
put it into the mouth of a somewhat illiterate 
character, from whose words the title of the book 
is a quotation. It remains, however, as a warning 
against the danger of employing errors of speech 
as book-titles. J. Foster Patmer. 


The late Prof. Hodgson, in his ‘Errors in the 
Use of English,’ refers to passages in two great 
writers, and to others in many respectable ones, 
in which this or an equivalent phrase occurs. The 
two great writers are Scott (a letter to Mesars. 
Hurst, Robinson & Co., in ‘Memoirs of Arch. 
Constable,’ 1873, vol. iii, p. 199); and Burke 
(‘ Correspondence,’ vol. ii. p. 251). He also gives 
from Miss Austen instances of the use of the word 
“mutual” which can scarcely be defended, ¢. g. 
“mutual silence” from ‘Emma,’ ch. x., an 
‘Sense and Sensibility,’ ch. xxiv. The misuse of 
the word has been dealt with at considerable length 
by Mr. Fitzedward Hall in a work I am at present 
unable to refer to. Cc. C. B. 


Your correspondent says concerning this expres- 
sion, “A few writers of note have used it, but 
none of the best.” A very good, though not fault- 
less, writer, Walter Scott, has used it :— 

“ Reader, did you ever, in the course of your life, cheat 
the courts of justice and lawyers, by agreeing to refer 
a dubious and important question to the decision of a 
mutual friend ?"’—Preface to ‘ The Surgeon’s Daughter.’ 
I do not see that this example is given in any of 
the dictionaries, though instances are quoted in 
one of them from the works of Charles Dickens 
and Bulwer Lytton. E. YarDuey. 


This expression was used by Scott in ‘The 
Betrothed,’ which was published in 1825 :— 

“The Constable took the most prudent method of 
communicating this proposal to the Archbishop, through 
a mutual friend on whose good offices he could depend, 
and whose interest with the prelate was great,”— 
Chapter xvi, a3 


An example of a “ common friend” is found in 
Dr. Johnson’s graceful praise of Gilbert Walmsley 
of Lichfield, 


“and of David Garrick, whom I hoped to have gratified 
with this memorial of our common friend, but Tam dis- 
appointed by that stroke of death which has eclipsed 
the gaiety of nations and impoverished the public stock 


of harmless pleasure. 
Esre. 
(See 18* S. i, 149, 440; ii. 174; 7% 8, v. 206, 298.) 


Two Comer Queries (8 S, iv. 488, 538 ; v. 
117, 173, 195, 293, 338).—The encounter with 
Uranus that Le Verrier supposed in 126 a.D. was 
more than fifty-two revolutions before 1865, and if 
he reckoned for a periodic time of 33°25 years, it 
absolutely depended on this period being exact to 
far less than a hundredth of a year. Far from a 


hastily assumed that Dickens justified the expres- 


period of 33°26 not vitiating it, we may say 33°252 
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differs enough to vitiate it entirely. The circuit of 
Uranus’s ‘orbit is over 10,800,000,000 miles. If 
we reckon an approach of the comet within a 
million miles near enough to alter its course, there 
would be 10,800 chances to 1 against a given third 
of a century being that of the change. In fact, 
whether the change were sixteen centuries ago or 
sixteen thousand, is now made utterly — - 


De Warren Famity (8* §. iv. 389, 473, 509; 
vy. 294).—Agatha, the wife of Eadweard the Out- 
law, could neither have been sister of the wife of 
King Salomon of Hun nor daughter of the 
Emperor Henry II. King Salomon married the 
daughter of the Emperor Henry III., and not of 
Henry II. Henry Il. died in 1024, and Salomon 
was not born until twenty years after that date. 

Fisher’s ‘ Genealogical Atlas of the English 
Royal Family’ makes Agatha daughter of the 
Emperor Henry III., and thus would make her 
sister of Judith (Sophia ?), the wife of King Salo- 
mon. As Agatha’s granddaughter Matilda 
(daughter of Henry I., King of England) married 
the Emperor Henry V., she (Matilda) would have 
been wife of her great-grandmother’s nephew. 

It was to King Stephen of Hungary that the 
child Eadweard was sent, and Eadmund, Ead- 
weard’s elder brother, married this Stephen’s 
daughter. Eadweard’s wife, Agatha, is said by 
the ‘ Anglo-Saxon Chronicle’ to have been “‘ pees 
caseres mage,” a ‘‘ cousin” (which may perhaps be 
held to include a niece) of the Emperor. Florence 
of Worcester says she was “ filia Germani im- 

ratoris Henrici”; so enely does Ailred of 

ievaux. William of esbury says she was 
sister of the Queen (of Hungary, Lappenberg reads 
it). Stephen, King of Hungary, married Gisela, 
or Gilla, the sister (not daughter) of the Emperor 
Will of Malmesbury is correct, Agath: 
iam is 
must have been sister of Henry II. and daughter 
of Henry, Duke of Bavaria. If, on the other 
hand, Florence and Ailred are to be trusted, she 
was daughter of an unknown (to me at least) son 
of Henry, Duke of Bavaria. Suhm’s view that 
she was daughter of Archbishop Bruno, Henry's 
uncle, has nothing, so far as I know, to support it. 
Bruno died in 965. 

The Emperor Henry II. died in 1024, and left 
no children, in consequence, it is said, of a vow. 
His successor was Conrad, who died in 1029. 
Conrad's successor was Henry III., who married a 
daughter of our King Onut; but as Henry III. was 
only born in 1017, the very year that the baby 
Eadweard was sent out of England, he could 
hardly have been father-in-law of this Eadweard. 
Henry III. only married Cnut’s daughter in 1036, 
and as she died two years after without any 


himself was born in 1045, I believe, nearly thirty 
years after baby Eadweard is supposed to have 
come to Hungary. 
Aston Clinton. 


Mr. Jonas’s note on the De Warren family is 
£0 ing, from the utter absence of the usual 
suffix or prefix to specify exactly who is intended, 
that it reads rather like a conundrum. first 
Matilda, wife of Henry I. of England, was, of — 

of 


Matilda, or Maude, of Scotland. The 
Matilda was evidently the wife of Stephen 
Blois. The third Matilda was great- niece to William 
the Conqueror, being daughter of the traitress 
Judith and Waltheof, Earl of Northumbria. But 
the last paragraph is certainly incorrect. ‘‘ The 
two sons” who were kept in the Court of Richard, 
Duke of Normandy, were sons of Ethelred the 
Unready (not Edward) by his second wife, Emma 
of Normandy. Edward the Confessor was one of 
these sons, and the other, Alfred, was supposed to 
have been murdered by Earl Godwin. 


C. G. Boczr. 
8t. Saviour’s, Southwark. 


Would B., or some other correspondent, kindly 
communicate through ‘ N. & Q.” the latest elucida- 


tion of the Gundreda difficulty ? 
ion 
Corrard, Lisbellaw, Ulster. 


“Tempora Mutantur,” S. iv. 446; 
v. 74, 192, 373).—Can any of your readers tell us 
who Matthias Borbonius was, and when he wrote? 
The ‘ Delitis Poetaram Germanorum ’ (1612) gives 
no account of the writers. I suppose his epigrams 
must have been extant before 1577, unless he and 
Holinshed both borrowed that line from an earlier 
source. My Latin prosody is very rusty, but Mx. 
Avams is fully competent to polish it and correct 
the following suggestion if it has no foundation. 
The making a short syllable long ‘‘ by cesura,” as 
we used to say at school, must be and have been & 
matter of “ ear,” and it seems to mine that Virgil's 
** Altius ingreditur et,” with its dactyl in the 
second place, sounds right, as compared with 
“Omnia mutantur et,” with its spondee, and the 
stress (which is the justification of the lengthening 
the short syllable) not on the “tur” but on the 
“‘tan” preceding it. This reasoning may be all 
upset by the production of in ol 
writers having the same metrical er yet 
with a spondee in the second foot ; but I do not 
happen toremember any. H. Gisss. 

Dunstans. 


“To petve” v. 389).—This word is 
comparatively common here, but is not generally 
understood, I think. Men will often tell you they 
have been “digging and delving”; but if asked 
what they mean = delving, they are frequently at 


children, King Salomon’s wife could not have been 
born before 1039 or 1040 at earliest. Salomon 


a loss. One man told me it was “only a queer 
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speak we have”; several more made no clear dis- 
tinction between it and “digging”; others have 
told me it means “‘ going at it,” t.¢., working 
harder than usual. This brings us to the meaning 
Dr. Murray wants to get at. The special sense in 
which the word is here used by the older inhabit- 
ants is that of trenching, as I ascertained by ex- 
periment yesterday. I asked an old neighbour 
whether a certain patch in my garden would not 
require delving before I could eradicate the weeds 
(I did not use that word, by the way). He said, 
“ Nay, I don’t rma need go so deep as that ; 
digging will do.” “What is delving but digging?” 
I asked. ‘‘ Why, trenching, of course, digging 
deep,” was the reply. This I have corroborated 
by putting the same question to two or three other 
old men. B. 
Epworth. 


Your correspondent will not forget the lines in 
the ‘ Rejected Addresses,’ where both of the terms 
delve and dig occur together :— 

Sobriety, cease to be sober; 
Cease, labour, to dig and to delve ; 
All hail to this tenth of October, 
One thousand eight hundred and twelve. 
E. Watrorp. 
Ventnor. 


Carronapzs (8"§. vy, 101, 198).—Fall informa- 
tion about their origin and use is given in the 
‘Naval History of Great Britain,’ by William 
James, first volume ; also its Appendix No. 3. 

. Y. 


Resipence or Mrs. Sippons at PappineTon 
(8 S. iii. 267, 396, 469 ; iv. 52, 78, 233 ; v. 258, 
354).—The old volumes of the ‘ Post Office London 
Directory’ have enabled me to trace Mrs. Siddons’s 
residence during the latter years of its existence, 
The Directory, by the way, in its yearly increasing 
bulk is a true type of the metropolitan growth, its 
pages marking clearly the advance of the great 
wave of population and building which has irre- 
sistibly overwhelmed, one after another, such fair 
localities as was Westbourne Green. From a small 
thin volume in 1800, seven by four and a half 
inches, the book has nate swollen to its 
ge size and corpulency. It is a commercial 

irectory only until 1841, then private residences are 
noticed in a divisional “ Court” directory, and not 
until 1847 do I find the occupants of the cottage 
which has interested us. Earlier, indeed, West- 
bourne Green was not in London, and its few resi- 
dents are unheeded either in the Directory or in 
the early volumes of fashionable Court guides, 
such as Boyle’s, which had its origin so far back as 
1792. In the Directory of 1847, however, I have 
had the good fortune to find Charles James 
Mathews and his wife Madame Vestris as residents 
at Westbourne Green ; their dwelling is not further 


gon by Robins and as was natural and proba- 
, that they occupied the cottage of their great 
professional predecessor. The volume of 1848 also 
shows them located here ; in that of 1849 they do 
not appear, hence their sojourn may be dated 
1846-1848. 

In addition to the ‘Post Office London Direc- 
tory’ I have also found in private hands a little 
book with the title ‘Paddington Directory and 
Reference Book to the Paddington Map as sur- 
veyed by George Oakley Lucas, 1842-43,’ viz., the 
map used by me in determining the site of Mrs. 
Siddons’s residence (see p. 258). The directory 
which should accompany the map is, I fear, not to 
be found at the British Museum. I discover in 
the little book that Desborough Lodge and Des- 
borough House were distinct and apart, not one 
and the same as I had imagined ; the first had 
been Charles Kemble’s house, the second Mrs, 
Siddons’s, Adjoining these were fields named 
“ Desboroughs,” which before severance by the 
canal contained about fifteen acres. Clearly the two 
houses got their names from the fields. Desborough 
House, which Mrs. Siddons called Westbourne 
Farm, and which appears to have been originally 
the farmstead, perhaps, of “ploughman Des- 
borough,” had about it one and a quarter acre of 
; Desborough Lodge had rather more. Far- 
ther I discover from an old inhabitant that the 
present “Old Spotted Dog” public house, which 
now partly covers the site of Mrs. Siddons’s resi- 
dence, represents and perpetuates the name of an 
old hostelry which stood very near the dwelling of 
the great actress. It is shown on the maps to which 
I have referred, but I had supposed it merely an 
outhouse. And this satisfies an inquiry w 
arises on reading in ‘Old and New London,’ v. 215, 
a quotation from Cyrus Redding’s ‘ Recollections,’ 
that he had in the early morning walked out of 
town with a friend to an inn near Mrs. Siddons’s 
villa ; doubtless the inn was the “Spotted Dog.” 

It would not be very interesting to note, even 
were it discovered, the less-known people who 
inhabited Desborough House after Mathews and 
Vestris, Thus named it is found on the map of 
the ‘ Post Office London Directory’ of 1856, then 
occupied ominously by Clarke, a builder. That year 
was its last; the map of 1857 knows it no more; 
Cirencester Street covers the site. Although West- 
bourne Place, House, or Park is scarcely within 
the limit of this reply, yet, as chief of the West- 
bourne Green residences, having been allowed 
previous mention (p. 354), it may now be added 
that, after the death of the architect, Samuel Pepys 
Cockerell, in 1827, it was occupied by General 
Lord Hill, the commander-in-chief, of Peninsular 
and Waterloo fame, His biographer, Rev. Edwin 
Sidney, naming the mansion “ Westbourne House,’ 
as doubtless then called, shows that the General 


defined, but I think we may fully believe, as 


here entertained at dinner in 1830 King William IV. 
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with the Duke of Wellington, Sir Robert Peel, 
and other eminent —- and the next year 
received Queen Adelaide (the king being taken ill) 
and another illustrious assembly. Lord Hill is 
said to have united here the enjoyments of the 
country with the business of his command. His 
society was always much courted, and he was most 
good-natured to his Paddington neighbours. We 
are not informed when he vacated the house, but 
it may well have been when the Great Western 
Railway (first portion opened 1838) claimed the 

perty and severed it. He took a small villa at 

ulbam at the beginning of 1842, and died Dec. 10 
of the same year, at his seat, Hardwick Grange, 
Shropshire. The house survived several years after 
the railway had been driven through its grounds. 
As “ Westbourne Park” it is on the Directory map 
of 1846, but in that of 1847 it is gone, and new 
houses cover the site. It is noticeable that half a 
century has been sufficient to befog a fact, and to 
make questionable the situation of Lord Hill’s 
house. I have been credibly told that the house 
still stands; is that which in the map of 1844 is 
named ‘‘ Westbourne Lodge,” a detatched house 
in its grounds adjoining the Royal Oak station; 
it belongs to the railway company, and is at pre- 
sent a music college. After full inquiry, however, 
T have no doubt that Lord Hill’s house was that 
which vanished in 1846. Its site was described 
p. 354. From such accounts as we have it was not 
unfitting for royal reception, and as much cannot 
be said of the existing house referred to. A view 
of ‘* Westbourne Place” (besides those in the 
Crace Collection) will be found in the British 
Museum under the press-mark K. 28. 15 c. 

W. L. Rorrow. 

27, Elgin Avenue, Westbourne Green (now Park), 

I fear distance is a serious bar to my availing 
myself of Mr. Rourron’s courteous offer to show me 
his tracing of the Paddington maps ; but, without 
seeing it, I feel convinced, from my own knowledge 
of the locality, that he is right, and that by adopt- 
oy ee proper method he has correctly located 
** Westbourne Farm.” The spot indicated by him 
is close to the cul-de-sac known as Desborough 
Street, which in my note at 8” S. iii. 469 I as- 
signed as the approximate site of Mrs. Siddons’s 
house, and I am glad that his measurements con- 
firm, as far as practicable, the conclusions at which 
I had previously arrived from a mere cursory 
inspection of the maps. 

erbaps Mr. Rorrow, after further inquiry, 
could say whether Desborough Lodge, in which 
Charles Mathews and Madame Vestris subse- 
quently resided, is identical with Mrs. Siddons’s 
residence or with the neighbouring house in which 
her brother, Charles Kemble, lived for atime. I 
would invite his attention to the sketch by Charles 
Mathews, which I mentioned in my note at 8 S. 
iii. 469, and which, to the best of my recollection, 


clearly shows the gabled roof of the cottage and the 
poplar trees in the garden. A comparison of this 
sketch with the drawings in the Crace Collection 
and in ‘Old and New London’ might set the point 
at rest, There can be no doubt, I think, that the 
Lodge was one of these two houses. 

On again reading the correspondence on the sub- 
ject, I have noticed a slip in one of Mrs. O. A. 
Wuirr’s notes, which I venture to correct. In 
8 §, iv. 52, she says: “ I do not think that Mrs. 
Siddons ever lived at Desborough Lodge; there 
was no time for such residence between the removal 
from Newman Street and her permanent set- 
tlement in Upper Baker Street.” It was not 
Mrs, Siddons, but her brother, Charles Kemble, 
who moved from Newman Street to Paddington. 
Mrs. Siddons moved there in April, 1805, from 
No. 49, Great Marlborough Street, and left it in 
1817. W. F. Pripveavx. 


*€ MALUIT ESSE QUAM VIDERI Bonus” (8" §. v. 
49, 150).—With Sallust, ‘Catil.,’ c. liv.,compare Cic. 
* De Officiis,’ I. xix. 65, “ Principemque esse mavult 
quam videri.” Holden’s ‘ De Officiis’ 
say something about the phrase. See Xen. 
‘Mem.’ I. vii. 1 and Aristot. ‘N. E.’ iv. 7. P. 


“ For the original sentiment,” says Mr. Spence, 
‘*we must go back to Socrates, as reported by 
Xenophon.” Can it be that he has forgotten the 
line of Auschylus (‘Septem Thebas,’ 
579) 

W. H. ©. 


Tue Rarnsow (8 §S, iv. 409, 516; v. 158, 
294).—The sources for a life of Petrus Comestor 
are enumerated in Chevalier, ‘Répertoire.’ At 

t I wish to state only the following. Brial 
(* Histoire littéraire,’ 1817, vol. xiv. p. 14), with 
regard to the year in which Petrus Comestor died, 
expresses himself thus :— 

“L’année de ga mort est diversement uée dans 
les historiens. Vincent de Beauvais la place l’an 1160, 
le pére Labbe, sur des documens pris 4 Saint- Victor, en 
1198; mais les historiens les plus voisins du gy» 
chronique de saint Marien d’Auxerre (cf. Migne, ‘ P. L., 
vol. cxeviii. p. 1054), celles de Tours et de Guillaume 
de Nangis, la rapportent a l’année 1179; c'est celle qui 
nous parait la plus certaine,” 

This date, too, has been adopted by such scholars 
as Paris, ‘La Littérature Frang. au Moyen Age’ 
(1888), p. 197; Zéckler, ‘Handbuch d. Theo- 
logischen Wissensch.’ (1889), vol. ii. p. 504 ; and 
the latest historian of medizval Latin literature, 
Gréber, ‘Grundr. d. Roman. Philologie’ (1893), 
vol. ii. i. p. 189. K. Purrsca. 

The Newberry Library, Chicago. 


“Gopiess v. 346).—Mr. 
Waurre has written without his book, or rather, 
without his coin. I have one, and it bears 
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“Victoria Regina” only on the obverse, and 
neither “F. D.” nor “D. G.” I believe some 
people were of opinion that the cholera in 1849 
was the natural consequence of the issue of these 
pieces ; others held that the disease was a tardy 
retribution for the Maynooth grant in 1845. 
F. D. Maurice wrote ‘Do Kings reign by the 
Grace of God?’ in the short-lived ‘‘ Tracts for 
Priests and People,” giving powerful reasons for 
the use of “D. G.” on our coins. 


Epwarp H. M.A, 
Hastings, 


I well remember the outcry against the florin of 
1849. Both “F. D.” and “D. G.” are omitted, 
but the chief objection was the omission of “ F. D.”; 
and it was charged against the Master of the Mint, 
“ because he was a Roman Catholic,” that he would 
not admit a Protestant monarch could be “ De- 
fender of the Faith.” It was called a godless 
florin, and the omission of ‘‘ D. G.” made it also 
a “ graceless” one. Undoubtedly the omission of 
** F. D.” was the main offence. In my new edition, 
now in the press, I give the legend of the florin, 
and state both these explanations of the outcry. 

E. Copaam Brewer. 


Eneuise Mititary Eriquerre (8 v. 248, 
336).—I think that Mr. E. H. MarsHat is mis- 
taken in saying that “ Sergeant Alexander Wright, 
of the 77th, received the Victoria Cross for brave 
conduct at Inkerman.” According to ‘ Medals of 
the British Army,’ by Thomas Carter, “Crimean 
Campaign,” London, 1861, p. 183, Sergeant John 
Park, of the 77th, received the Victoria Cross for 
conspicuous bravery at the Alma and Inkerman. 
He also distinguished himself on other occasions. 
Private (not Sergeant) Alexander Wright, of the 
77th, received it for conspicuous bravery through 
the whole Crimean War. He highly distinguished 
himeelf on the nights of March 22 and April 19, 
1855, and on Aug. 30,1855. Confirmation of the 
above is to be found in ‘The Victoria Cross in the 
Crimea,’ by Major Knollys, F.R.G.S., 93rd 
Sutherland Highlanders, one of the “ Deeds of 
Daring Library,” published by Dean & Son. 

Ropert Prerporyt. 


Surrrements To THe Pisca- 
(8" §, v. 369).—No supplements to this 
work had been issued by my father up to the 
time of his death ; nor were any preparations for 
such supplements found among his papers. The 
subsequent death of Mr. Westwood has put an 
end to all hopes of any such supplements being 
issued by the original compilers of the work. 

Tuomas SaTcHELL. 


University Graces iv. 507; v. 15, 77). 
—To those who have courteously replied to my 
inquiry—through your columns and otherwise— 


ants have been Oxford men, and with regard to 
the sister university I am assured that no col- 
lection of graces has ever been printed. Certainly, if 
x dye do exist, after diligent search I am un- 
able to find it. In response to an expressed wish 
of more than one we I venture to place 
here on record the only four bridge formule 
coming to my hands, in the hope that others better 
qualified than myself will carry on to completion 
what I now begin :— 
St, Catherine's. 

Ante Cibum,—Oculi omnium aspiciunt et in Te sperant, 
Domine. Tu das iis escas illorum tempore opportuno, 
Aperis Tu manus et imples omne animal benedictione 
Tua. Benedic nobis, Domine, et omnibus donis Tuis, 
ex largd liberalitate Tu& sumpturi sumus, per 

inum nostrum Jesum Christum. Amen. 

Post Cibum.—Benedictus sit Dominus in donis Suis 
Adjutarium nostrum in nomine Domini Qui fecit 
celum et terram, sit nomen Domini benedictum. Agi- 
mus Tibi tias, Omnipotens Deus pro Fundatore 
costerisque Benefactoribus nostris, et pro universis Bene- 
ficiis Tuis, Qui vivis et regnas Deus in szecula seculorum, 


Amen. 

Deus conservet Ecclesiam, Reginam, Regnum, Veri- 
tatem, et Pacem. 

(Auctoritas: T. P. N. Baxter, olim Socius.) 
Gonville and Carus, 

Ante Cibum.—Benedic nobis, Domine, et Donis Tuis, 
qua ex largitate Tud sumus sumpturi, et concede ut ab 
eis salubriter enutriti Tibi debitum obsequium prastare 
valeamus per Jesum Christum Dominum nostrum: 
coelestis nos participes facias Rex wterne gloriz. 

(Auctoritas: J, Venn, D.Sc,) 
St. John’s. 

Ante Cibum.—Oculi omnium in Te sperant, Domine, 
ris manum Tuam, et imples omne animal bene- 
dictione. Benedic, Domine, nos et dona Tua, que de 
Tua largitate sumus sumpturi, et concede ut illis salu- 
briter nutriti Tibi debitum obsequium prestare valea- 
mus, per Jesum Christum, Dominum nostrum. Amen, 
Post Cibum,—Infunde, quesumus, Domine Deus, 
ratiam tuam in mentes nostras ut his donis, datis a 
argaret4 Fundatrice nostra, costerisque benefactoribus, 
ad Tuam gloriam utamur, et cum omnibusqui in fide 
Christi decesserunt ad ceeléstem vitam resurgamus, per 
Jesum Christum, Dominum nostrum Deus, pro Sua 
infinita clementia Ecclesize Suz pacem et unitatem con- 
cedat, augustisst Regi nostram Victoriam con- 
servet, et pacem universo regno et omnibus Christianis 


ur, Amen. 

(Auctoritas : P. J, F. Gantillon, olim Socius.) 
bi Q est, aut netur, 
Ante Cibum.— Quicquid appositum aut appo 
Christus benedicere aqui, in nomine Patris et Filii 
et Spiritus Sancti. 
Post Cibum.— V. Benedicamus Domino, 
R. Deo gratias. 

Agimus Tibi gratias, Omnipotens Sempiterne Deus, pro 
omnibus Tuis beneficiis, Qui vivis et regnas Deus per 
omnia in Sxcula Seculoram. Amen, 


H Decan 
Auctoritates : Dilke Bar., LL.M, 
I wish I were able to inform Kituicrew of the 
date of Hearne’s collection, Certainly the list of 


Dr. Bliss requires some sort of preface. 
C. E. 


my thanks are due, The majority of my inform- 


Eden Bridge. 
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Rev. Cates Cnartes Corron (8* 8. v. 167, 
230, 350).—Please allow me again to state that 
Thurtell was not executed in December, 1823, as 
Mr. Picxrorp writes. In August, 1892, you 

blished the correct dates as I sent them, but a 
oe weeks later the same reverend gentleman wrote 
in ‘N. & Q.’ that “Thurtell was hung in December, 
1823.” e John Bull newspaper for Dec. 8, 
1823, p. 387, reports that “Mr. Justice Park” 
(who tried the case) “did on Friday, Dec. 5, fix 
that the trial should take bon at Hertford on 
Tuesday, Jan. 6, 1824.” 1 have before me (1) 
Kelly’s report of the murder and trial; (2) 
cnet book published by McGowan ; (3) vol. vi. 
of Knight and Lacey’s ‘Celebrated Trials,’ in 
which, p. 534, at close of report, it is stated 
Thurtell was executed at (Fri- 
day); (4) the re in the agasine, 
Charlee Lamb's “Elin” was published, 
and of which Thos. Hood was sub-editor. In the 
February number, 1824, is ‘‘a pen-and-ink sketch 
of a late trial at Hertford,” in a letter professedly 
from Edward Herbert, but written, I understand, by 
Mr. J, H. Reynolds, Mr. Hood’s brother-in-law. 
All these reports fix the trial for Jan. 6, Thurtell’s 
defence and sentence Jan. 7, and the execution 
Jan. 9. Surely these authorities are enough. 

My thanks are due to Mr. Hucks | 
a Hill Lane, where the murder of Weare 
took place, in Aldenham parish. (It is a common 
error to a Radlett is a hamlet of Elstree.) 
And I see the first notice of the murder, in the 
John Bull for Nov. 3, 1823, fixes the murder “ at 
Aldenham (parish), near Watford.” 


W. 
Hertford, 


Sir Brooke (8 §. iii. 487 ; iv. 130).— 
One of your correspondents has given an account 
of Sir il Brooke, of Madeley, Shropshire. I 
should be glad if any one would refer me to some 
authority by which I could get the origin of the 
Madeley family and their pedigree with, if possible, 
—_ I find that I am descended from Sir 
Basil, his daughter Mary having married Thomas 
More, of Barnborough, Yorkshire. I should feel 
obliged if some one would communicate with me 

Dominick Browne. 

Christehurch, New Zealand, 


(8 §. iii. 368, 411, 496; 
iv. 114),— With reference to the spinning wheels so 
commonly used all over England at the beginning 
of this century, a time when ‘‘spinsters” really 
earned their title, it would be interesting to know 
what are the earliest periods from which specimens 
of this handiwork of our ancestresses have survived. 
I should not be surprised if they trod very closely 
+ sy the heels of the old-fashioned sampler-work. 

latter usually had the advantage of being 


mine dated in the latter of the seventeenth 
century, and another one, undated, which I 

at a still earlier period. A few years ago, when in 
Dorset, I was lunching on—or shall I say from ?—a 
table-cloth bearing the date 1702, together with 
the initials of the “‘ spinster” beautifully worked 
in a corner of it. It had been in my hostess’s 
family ever since it was made. Queen Anne plate 
but fancy a of that 
period in preservation. One thing is certain, 
modern linen cannot hope for such a life. 


J. 8. Upan, 
Fiji. 
See ‘A Distaff,’ 6" 8. vi. 149, 277, 458 ; vii. 
35, 254. Cever et Avpax. 


Rep Hanernes anp Smati-pox: THE WIs- 
pom oF Ancestors (8 S. v. 266).—Under 
the heading ‘ Light on the Small-pox Question,’ 
the New York Medical Record, Jan. 27, has the 
following :— 

“One is brought back to the days of blue glass asa 
cure for consumption, by reading the accounts which 
come to us of the good effects of red light upon the 
course of variola, The combined testimony of Svenden, 
Fineen, Lindholm, and others, goes to show that when the 
chemical rays are excluded from the light which sur- 
rounds the emall-pox patient, suppurative fever does not 
occur, edema rapidly disappears, suppuration of the 
individual lesions does not take place, but instead the 
vesicles dry up quickly, and all is well. Truly a rosy 
picture. It is recalled by Hogner, writing in the Boston 
Medical and Surgical Journal, that as early as 1300 this 
treatment was in vogue, and that the sickbed was 
covered and surrounded with red . 4 to drive 
away the disease. The revival of this so 
so nearly forgotten empiricism is vested with a scientific 
explanation which does not seem wholly to explain. It 
has been shown that the sun as well as the arc electric 
light have the power to produce skin irritation, which is 
due to the chemical rays alone. Now, just as a photo- 
grapher shuts off these rays from his dark room by the 
interposition of a red pane, so can a lady who is sus- 
ceptible to eczema solare go in the sun with impunity 
by wearing a red veil, Ifby red - windows you shut 
off the ultra-violet rays from a face covered with 
early lesions of variola, it is claimed that the skin irrita- 
tion which favours the development of micro-organisms 
is prevented and pustules do not form. On the other 
hand, it has been claimed that the chemical rays of light 
are the most active in the destruction of bacteria, and it 
would seem that what would be gained on the one side by 
shutting them out would be lost on the other. How- 
ever, when we read of twenty cases treated after this 
method by one observer, ten of them being in children 
who had not been vaccinated, and are told that all made 
rapid recoveries without paseing into the pustular or 
suppurative stage, we are warranted in looking into the 
matter. Let us have all the light possible thrown upon 
the disease, and at any rate a little that is red can do no 


Josep CoLLinson. 
Wolsingham, co. Durbam. 


Eorrtian Drwastizs (8 8. v. 307, 357).—If 
by, When did these begin? Mr. Hewmine means 
to ask the exact dates of the early dynasties, I am 


dated. I have seen one belonging to a relative of 
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afraid no one can answer him. The further back 
we go, the more uncertain the chronology becomes ; 
and we cannot consider ourselves on safe ground 
in this respect until we come to the so-called 
eighteenth dynasty, which followed that of the 
Hyksos or Shepherd kings (of whom Joseph’s 
Pharaoh was probably the last). The nineteenth 
with Rameses I.; under it 
took the be pny and exodus of the Is- 
raelites. Formerly it was usual to terminate the 
dynasties with that which ruled up to the time of 
the Persian conquest under Guiles ; but as 
native kings were afterwards restored for a time 
until the re-conquest by Ochus, it has become cus- 

to reckon all these lines amongst the 
dynasties, and even to include the Greek Ptolemies 
—s these as the thirty-third and last 
lynasty), who were in every sense Egyptian kings, 
though of foreign race. 

With regard to books, I think the best which 
can be recommended to Mr. Hemmine is ‘ Out- 
lines of Egyptian History,’ translated, with some 

fal notes, from Mariette’s ‘ Apercu de l’Histoire 
d’Egypte,’ by Mary Brodrick, a second edition of 
which was published by Murray in 1892. The 
same lady issued the year before a condensed and 
revised edition of Brugsch’s ‘ t under the 
Pharaohs.’ T. 


The first or Thinite d with Mena 
(whose existence is, I think, very problematical), 
to whom Mariette, in his ‘Outlines of Egyptian 
History,’ affixes the date 4400 B.c. According to 
the same authority the dynasties ended with Nec- 
tanebo IT., last king of the dynasty of Sebennytus, 
the thirtieth dynasty. Mr. Hemuine will find 
Mariette’s ‘ Apercu’ the best short work on the 
subject. Nora Hopper. 


Mr. Hemuivce will have a difficulty in deciding 
the question of the reliability of the various dates 
iven in the early Egyptian chronology. The 
ies begin B.c. 2231, end 3B.c. 332; some 
authorities give an earlier date, B.c. 36,875. The 
following are excellent works for what is required : 
‘A New Analysis of Chronology and Geography,’ 
&c., by Rev. William Hales, London, 1830, 4 vols., 
enters thoroughly into the subject ; ‘A System of 
Analysis of Universal History,’ by J. Aspin, Liver- 
pool, 1826, 2 vols., gives a list of over thirty 
ies ; ‘Materia Hieroglyphica, containing the 
ptian Pantheon and the Succession of the 
hs from the Earliest Times to the Conquest 
of Alexander,’ by Sir John G. Wilkinson, Malta, 
1828, Joun 


Tt seems to me that, for general purposes, 
Manetho’s list still holds its ground, in'teteend 
emendations being partly conjectural. 


in Universal History, which, however, is fear- 
fully prolix. Brugsch Bey is more lucid, but his 
narrative introduces many mere officials, whom 
the unwary reader mixes up with monarchs of the 


same name. 

The real difficulty of simplifying the lists lies in 
the fact of the names, titles, and appellations being 
very numerous and much distorted; thus the 
founder of the great pyramid appears as Cheops, 
Khufu, and Sophis. 

In the whole 4,000 years there are but about ten 
or a dozen names worthy of record, and the nation 
by. 


13, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


Crown anp Arms or Huncary (8" §. v. 406). 
—My best thanks are due to L. L. K. for his cor- 
rections (one of the errors is simply the result of 
the misplacement of a bracket), and for his refer- 
ences to accessible authorities. My ignorance of 
Magyar and of other Sclavonic languages is, how- 
ever, so great, that it would be an even more 
valuable kindness if L. L. K. would allow me, in 
case of need, to put myself into direct communi- 
cation with him. 

Corrections of the kind supplied are of special 
value to me just now, because we are arranging 
for a revised and (I hope) much improved edition 
of the ‘ Heraldry,’ to ap at the close of the 
present year. ents of ‘N. & Q.’ who 
have noted points which need explanation or cor- 
rection will, therefore, much oblige by sending me 
a note of them without delay. But itis needful 
to add that I do not desire references to English 
heraldic manuals, and such like ‘‘ authorities.” 
When I have differed from these it has usually 
been deliberately, and I have no time for corre- 
spondence in justification, or such as would impo 
on me the necessity again to slay the 
L. L. K. may like to know that plate xl. had 
already been marked for omission in favour of 
something better. J. Woopwarp, LL.D. 

Montrose. 


Beatine a Doe To FRIGHTEN A Lion (8 
S. v. 407).—An early example of this proverb 
occurs in Chaucer’s « Bquire’s Tale,’ 1. 491: “ As 
by the whelp chasted is the leoun.” May I quote 
my note on the line ?— 

“The explanation of this passage was a complete 
riddle to me till I fortunately discovered the poe 


Huded to. It appears in George Herbert’s ‘ Jacula 
Prodentum ’ (Herbert's Works,” ed. Willmott, 1859, 
p. 328), in the form ‘ Beat the before the lion’ ; 
where before means in the sight of. This is cleared up by 


Cotgrave, who, in his ‘ French Dictionary,’ s.v. ‘ Batre, 
has the proverb, ‘Batre le chien devant le lion, to 
punish a mean person in the presence, and to the terror 
of,a great one,’ It is even better explained by Shake- 
speare, ‘ Othello,’ II. iii, 272,‘ What, man! there are 


Any student desirous to correct its manifest 
errors may consult Baron Bunsen’s ‘ Egypt’s Place 


ways to recover the general again : you are but now cast 
in mood, a punishment more in policy than in malice ; 
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even so as one would beat his offenceless dog to affright 
an imperious lion.’ ” 

This note was first printed in 1874. My 
sent collection of “* Notes on the Canterbury Tales” 
(to appear in vol. v. of my new edition) extends 
to 489 pages, and contains a good deal of material 
useful for “ Replies to Correspondents.” 

The proverb is noticed by Littré, who, however, 
gives no early example of it. An example of it in 
Old French is still desired. 

Watrer W. Sxzar. 

Tae Cuckoo, its Eartirst Apvent Ena- 
Lanp (8 §. i. 493, 521; ii. 57, 113).—The earliest 
date given in the notes referred to is April7. The 
Epworth Bells of March 24 states, on the authority 
of a local observer, that the bird was heard here 
on the previous Wednesday (March 21); and the 
Rev. M. E. Oruddock, writing from Ardeley 
Vicarage, Stevenage, to the P under date 
March 27, states that it was h near there on 
the 26th, and twice seen at the same place on 
March 22. If these statements are correct there 
must have been a revolution in cuckoodom. I 
must confess to some scepticism in the ane 


Tas Marte Cop §. iv. 509).—Accordin 
to the ‘ Annual Register’ for 1821 (p. 387), *‘ the 
Mayor of Oxford...... presented to the king a bowl 
of wine, and received three maple cups for his fee ”; 
but where they came from does not transpire. 

Epwarp H. M.A. 

Hastings. 


Pepvicree or Brian Bororume (8* S. iii. 327; 
iv. 37).—See ‘ Historical Memoir of the O’Briens,’ 
by John O’Donoghue, A.M., Dublin, Hodges, Smith 
& Co., 1860. The Rev. Lucius O’Brien, A.M., 
Rector of Adare, permits me to say that he will be 
happy to give the Hoy, Karaitzen Warp any 
information in his power. Rosin. 

Adare, co. Limeric 


Brows, Lorp Mayor or Lonpoy, 
1513-14 (7" S. v. 151; 8" 8. iv. 134, 232),— 
Neither of the Lord Mayors who bore this name 
is entered in Metcalfe’s ‘Book of Knights’ as 
having received the honour of knighthood, and the 
omission of the title in their wills must be regarded 
as a proof that the entries in Smith’s list of Lord 
Mayors is erroneous. The bearings of Sir John 
Browne, Mayor, 1481, who was knighted on 
Twelfth Day, 1485 (0.8.), differ slightly, as given 
by Smith, from those recorded in Cotton MSS. 

laudius, c. iii, fol. 1-60, which rest on the 
authority of Glover. The engrailed bordure is in 
the latter case Gules instead of Or. 

W. F. Paipgavx. 


“‘Tuirty pays Sgpremper” §. 
iii. 245, 475 ; iv. 77; v. 337, 373).—The plan of 
ascertaining the length of a month by the knuckles 


is known, and I think widely known, in England. 
It was expounded to me in the county of Durham 
many years ago; but the rapid repetition of the 
first two lines of the old rhyme never fails to give 
me the information I require and I have no need 
of the manipulative reminder. Some years since 
Truth offered a prize for the best rearrangement 
of the information given in “ Thirty days,” &c. 
in the same number of lines. The winner wrote : 
In June and April thirty da 
November aud 
Each other thirty-one arrays, 
Save February, whose days are few ; 
For twenty-eight alone he sums, 
Or twenty-nine when leap-year comes. 

A more poetical version struck me as bei 
clever; though for use I should my 
authorized doggerel :— 

At middle of thi tember’s life is : 

June, April-and longer time last ; 

The medicine of leap-year another day will save 

To February—at twenty-eight doomed to an early grave ; 
At ripest age of thirty-one all others meet their fate, 
Por to months a wel as morta“ death cometh or 


Sr. 
MAKE A HOUSE” (8 v, 206, 358),.— 
hat becomes 


&\In Lancashire a spout or drain ¢ 


choked or stopped up is said to be “ made up.” 
w. OB. 


Warertoo (8 §. iii. 307, 412, 493; v. 74),— 
May I refer Mr. FirzParrick to ‘An Old Story 
Retold,’ 7” §, xii. 3242 er Avpax. 


Hawarp orn Harwarpe §. v. 388).—Any 
one writing about this family should consult the 
interesting paper upon Hayward of Holmesdale, 
contributed by the late Mr. Smith Ellis to the 
* Her, and Gep.,’ vol. vi. p. 373. I bave a number of 
extracts from Westerham register relating to per- 
sons of this name, and probably of the same family. 

C. E. 

Eden Bridge. 


Sonser (8 S. iv. 521; v. 71, 296).—Does your 
correspondent Ap Lisram quote from some in- 
correctly printed copy of the A.V., or from some 
other version (1 Sam. iii. 3), “Samuel laid down 
to sleep”? My Oxford, 1831, reprint of the first 
edition of the A. V., 1611, a modern Bible, and the 
R.V. all have “when Samuel was laid down to 
sleep.” “ Ye have lien among the pots” (Ps. Ixviii. 
13) disappears in the R.V., for “Will ye lie 
among the sheepfolds”; but “lien” is retained in 
Job iii. 13, “‘ Now should I have lien down and 
been quiet.” 

I care no more to defend Byron’s ‘‘ There let 
him lay” than himself did his other first edition 
error of ruth=cruelty, instead of pity, which he 
col as soon as pointed out. “The fog is 
lifting” or “ The house is building” is, of course, 
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comparable to O.E. “The ark was a preparing” 
(A.V. and R.V., 1 Pet. iii. 20). To me the school- 
boy construe “ The house is being built ” is odious. 
Your kind readers will perhaps let me add that 
though an old Whig, I opine that there has, in all 
ages, been a proportion of Englishmen—not now, 
I hope, greater than formerly—neither beautiful, 
nor soft, nor blunt, nor hard, nor bold, nor truth- 
ful, nor good. T. Witson. 


Avrnors or Quorations Wanrtep (8" v. 


The devil was ill, the devil a monk would be ; 
The devil was well, the devil a monk was he. 
See reply to A, T. R. Munnar, under “ Notices to 
Correspondents,” S. ix. 400 :— 
The devil was sick, the devil a monk would be, &c. 
et AvpAx, 


Miscellaneous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 


The Fair Maid of Perth. By Sir Waiter Scott. Edite? 
by Andrew Lang. (Nimmo.) 
‘Tus Farr Mar or is the last of Scott's great 
romances in which Mr. Lang can find no trace that the 
hand or brain of the magician was losing a measure of 
its cunning, Our own estimate is different. The work, 
which we rank lower than ‘Anne of Geierstein,’ shows 
traces of failure—failure from Scott's highest accom- 
lishment, that is—in conduct and in interest. Catherine 
lover, in spite of her selection by a kiss of the smith as 
her lover, is the most causelessly puritanical and the 
least interesting of Scott’s heroines. The good qualities 
of Hal of the Wynd, with the exception of his bravery 
and strength, are him on the ipse dizit of the 
author, and are not developed in the story. His High- 
land rival, © har, establishes his position as the hero 
of the tale before the smith comes into the action. In 
the great fight of the clans, meanwhile, the smith’s 
intrusion is resented, and the sympathies are all on the 
side of the defeated clan. It is, in fact, the smith who 
defeats the clan, and not one clan another, For these 
and other reasons, when reading over, every few years, 
most of Scott’s romances, we have left on one side ‘ The 
Fair Maid of Perth.’ On now once more rereading it 
old prejudices revive. It is, however, it is needless to 
gay, an integral and indispensable portion of the great 
’ Waverley * series, and we are glad to welcome it in this 
exquisite and ideal edition, the best, we fancy, that Scott 
wil see. Mr. Macbeth, A.R.A., is the chief illustrator, 
supplying the designs for ‘ Proudfute Unhorsed ’ (frontis- 
jece to vol. i.), ‘St. Valentine’s Morn,’ ‘ Meeting of 
tizens,’ ‘Rothesay and the King,’ ‘The Escape of 
Conachar’ (frontispiece to vol. ii), * Proudfute \ 
and ‘Catherine and the Glee Maiden ’—or seven out of 
ten, ‘Falkland Castle’ is by Sir George Reid, ‘ The 
Smith and the Highlander’ by Mr. Pettie, R.A., and 
*The Glee-Maiden ’ by Mr. Herdman, R.S.A. 


Glimpses of the French Revolution: Myths, Ideals, and 
Realities, By John G. Alger. Gane Low & Co.) 
Tuts is not the first book which Mr. Alger has written 

ing the France of a hundred yearsago, His ‘ Eng- 
en of the French Revolution ’ is deservedly popular. 
The present, which may be as & companion 
volume, extends over a far wider field. The great 
French Revolution is still so near that there are very 
few of us who can take a dispassionate view of what 


occurred. The whole history is, indeed, so complex that, 
unless we have the misfortune to be violent political par- 
tisans, it is not easy to take any view at all. To eay that 
@ great part of the nation went mad is not untying, but 
cutting, the knot. Mr, Alger’s book, though it does not, 

rhaps, contain any new facts of first rate importance, 
is calculated ty judicious grouping to instruct every care- 
ful reader. The first chapter is especially valuable, as it 
exposes some of the myths which have already grown up. 
It is a warning to students of the history of all times that 
they must be careful in sifting evidence, Mr, Alger 
brings out, as no Englishman, so far as we are aware, has 
ever done before, the slavery of the French intellect of a 
hundred years “go to classical ideas. How absolutely 
they misconceived the state of society in ancient Greece 
and republican Rome is now evident. “Liberty, equality, 
and fraternity ” these dreamers thought they saw in the 
Greek republics, not caring to remember that every one 
of those states had ite basis in slavery. This dreamy 
classicism firet arose, we are well aware, at the time 
which we, for want of a more distinctive term, have 
agreed to call the Renaissance, but it did not become a 
dangerous political force until late in the last century. 
The account of the women who took part in the new 
order of things is especially good. Even the most violent 
of the organizers of the terror do not seem to have ever 
entertained the idea that political power ought to be 
given to women. Destructive as they were of old ideas, 
they seem to have been as conservative on this matter as 
the English Tory squi The chapter headed “Chil- 
dren” is especially worthy of notice. Madness could 
not go further than some of the theories which had the 
countenance of men otherwise intelligent. Boys and 
girls on many occasions took part in political demonstra- 
tions. What effect on the intellect such precocious 
action must have had it is easy to picture. r. Alger 
thinks that the children born during the Terror were of 
a lower standard than those of former days, “ They 
must have been,” he says, “ the conscripts of Napoleon's 
later campaigns, the physical inferiority of whom is 
notorious.” The author gives an index of the names 
mentioned, marking with a star those who were guillo- 
tined or otherwise met with a violent death. 


Parxters, both French and English, are having rather 
a bad time of it at the hands of their critics in the Fort- 
nightly. Mr, D. 8. MacColl deals with the Royal Aca- 
demy, and mildly and benignly patronizes many painters 
of some name and note. We are the more struck with 
the kindness of this attitude, since it is plain that the 
writer does not think much of them or their works, In 
discussing the ‘Two Salons,’ Mrs. Pennell is far less 
good-natured. To Mr. Whistler she is indulgent enough, 
We hear, however, of the “glaring excesses of M. Roche- 

osse”’ and the “ boisterous v ty of M. Roybet.”” 

hen she praises it is in such terms as the “ vulgar 
cleverness of M. Carolus Duran”; and when her censure 
is strong she talks -. : the blasphemous melo- 
drama of M. Béraud, Mr. W. Roberts is very severe 
upon ‘ The Worship of Pottery,’ and Dr. Villiers Stan- 
ford expresses his views concerning ‘ Musical Criticism 
in England,’ in which he displays a moderation not com- 
mon in the criticized. ‘Prof. Robertson Smith’ is the 
subject of some appreciative comment from Mr. J. G. 
Frazer. The Prince of Monaco sees grave objections to 
‘The Proposed Channel Bridge.’.—To the Nineteenth 
Century Mr. Reginald Brett sends another contribution 
upon the subject of the Queen and her advisers. This time 
he deals with Lord Palmerston, at the outset anything 
rather than a eye grata at Court. Mr. Walter Pater 
supplies No. II. of his ‘Some Great Churches of France,’ 
and is eloquent in praise of the famous church of La 
Madeleine, in Vézelay, where St. Bernard preached the 
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crusade, The church is finely situated, and is 


second 
one of the most interesting of the historical monuments 


of Burgundy. ‘A Recent Kun to the East’ is vivaciously 
descriptive, and may be read with much pleasure. It is 
by Lord Brassey. Sir Herbert Maxwell sends a very 
edifying and philosophical paper on a very sentimental 
subject, namely, ‘ Love.’ ‘ Art at the Salon ’ is described 
a Charles Whibley, who also sings the praises of 
. Whistler—bappy Mr. Whistler !—and is in almost 
every t in accord with Mrs, Pennell, Of the 
reviews of books, which now form a feature of the 
magazine, that by the editor, on ‘A Study in Colour,’ 
alone commends itself warmly to us.—The principal 
article in the New Review is headed ‘The Tree of 
Knowledge.’ Upon the subject thus named no fewer 
than fourteen writers, of different nationality, sex, 
and religion, express their opinions, With one of them, 
Mrs. Lynn Linton, we are in complete accord. Her 
views are shared, apparently, to some extent by Mrs. 
Gosse, Mr. Zangwill, and the Rev. H, Adler. rther 
into an unedifying discussion we are indisposed to go. 
Mrs. Forbes deals, from the point of view of chiromancy, 
with ‘Some Noteworthy Hands,’ those, namely, of Mr. 
Gladstone, Mr. Thomas Craigie 
Oliver Hobbes), General Lord Wolseley, Sir Evelyn Wood, 
and Sir Frederic Leighton. More knowledge or faith 
than we possess is necessary to turn this to profitable 
account. Olga Novikoff sends some fairly interesting 
* Reminiscences of Kinglake.’ ‘Secrets from the Court 
of Spain’ abounds with the kind of revelation now 
especially in demand, ‘The Development of Mountain 
Exploration’ suggests new fields for English energy. 
An article by the secretary of the Anti-Gambling League 
is likely to be generally approved by our readers. The 
i articles are principally political.—‘ Across 
Asia on a Bicycle,’ Part IL, which appears in the 
Century, is occupied principally with an account of 
Mount Ararat, where, if anywhere, bicycles would be of 
dubious advantage. The record of mountain adventure 
is stimulating, and the pictures presented have abundant 
interest. Maurice Boutet de Monvel is the subject of 
an appreciative article, which supplies a portrait and 
many reproductions of the artist’s strangely original 
designs. ‘Tissot’s Illustrations of the Gospels’ may be 
studied with advantage. Mr. Stillman gives an account 
of his failure in a mission which he somewhat ill- 
advisedly undertook for Kossuth. Two portraits of 
Kossuth accompany it. ‘ Bookbindings of the Present’ 
reproduce some excellent designs, English and American. 
—~Scribner’s gives a long and iy illustrated account 
of the ill-starred Maximilian and his rule in Mexico. 
Mr, Shaler's paper on ‘ The Dog’ gives striking portraits 
of dogs of various breeds. Mr, Forbes’s picture of ‘ The 
Lighthouse’ is engraved, and is accompanied by a por- 
trait of the painter. Va vulneratis in the next campaign 
is the teaching of the article by Mr, Archibald Forbes 
upon ‘ The Future of the Wounded in War. This article 
ends with a pious hope that the sufferings inevitable 
present conditions will lead to the cessation of 

war; to which we humbly say “Amen.” ‘ American 
Game Fishes’ is ~~ both as regards letterpress 
and illustrations,— Prof. Nichol supplies to Macmillan’s 
an account of Kossuth. An interesting series of papers 
on ‘The Beginnings of the British Army’ opens with 
the Infantry, ‘ A Vision of India’ takes a cheerful view 
as to the future. ‘Trout-Fishing in New Zealand’ may 
be commended, as may ‘The Wicked Cardinal.’—in 
Temple Bar appears an excellent paper on ‘A French 
Ambassador at the Court of Catherine II.’ It has 


very high value and interest, Another suggestive and 
is on ‘The of Discipline.’— 
Mr. Morris is, in the English /Uustrated, depicted 


among his surroun at Penbryn. ‘Saracenic-Metal 
Work’ is finely deseribes by Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole. 


Mr. Phil Robinson supplies No, VII. of his amusing 
*The Zoo Revisited.” ‘London Servants and Flower 
Girls’ are depicted, and there are reproductions of Sir 
John Millais’s ‘ Ophelia,’ Gainsborough’s ‘ Portrait of a 
Lady,’ and Mr, Hayllar’s ‘ Miss Lily’s Carriage stops the 
Way.’—The Gentleman’s describes St. Albans under the 
title ‘A Pilgrimage to a Famous Abbey,’ and gives also 
‘Some Curiosities of Westminster,’— n's gives a 
happily recovered descriptive paper of Richard Jefferies 
and a deeply interesting account of ‘ Celestial Photo- 
graphy.’—A very amusing and well-written essay in the 
Cornhill is descriptive of a vo across the Atlantic in 
rough weather, and is significantly headed ‘ Via Dolorosa 
Atlantica.’—Mr. Aylmer Gowing su plies, in Belgravia 


a very laudatory notice of ‘Sir Richard —_ Lady} 
Burton.’—Household Words and Ali the Year 
have the usual variety of well-selected contents. 


Casseuu’s Gazetteer, Part VII., contains from Bush 
Hill to Carn Maug, including, consequently, Cambridge, 
Canterbury, and Carlisle, all spots of highest interest. 
It has many illustrations and the custo map.—The 
Storehouse of General Information, Part XLL., extends 
from “ Porbeagh ” to “ Rainbow.” 

Tue June number of the Journal of the £x-Libris 
Society opens with an account of ‘The Hungerford 
Book-plate,’ of which a fine reproduction is given. The 
index to Lord De Tabley’s ‘Guide to Book-plates’ is 
continued. A new feature is introduced, in the publica- 
tion, for the first time, of a page of book-plates for 


identification. It is to be h that the secretary and 
editor will see the fine coll of plates now on view 
at the Society of Antiquaries, 

Hotices to Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith, 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a se te slip of paper, with the 
signature of the read : such “ ress as he wishes to 
a . Correspon who re ueries are requested 
to ead the “Duplicate,” 

G. Batpoox (“A 8tirl Epitaph ”).—This 
taph is familiar in N.& Q 

J. MoD, (“Sweetness and light”).—The same quota- 
tion is 8, vii, 285, 

Hio et (“Roman Numerals”),—Nothing is 
to be added to what is found in a good Latin dicti q 
See also Savage's ‘Dictionary of Printing,’ under 
Numerals.” 

C. 8. ( What I t I had,” &c.).—See 1* 8. v. 179, 
452 ; viii. 30; xi, 112; 4% x. 36; S. xii. 506. 

C. P. H. (“ Byron’s ‘ Don Juan’”’).—For continuations 
of this see ‘ N, & Q.,’ 4 8, vii. 157, 244. 
387, col, 2, 1. 22, for “When” read 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, B.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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BERKSHIRE TO! TOPOGRAPHY. 
DELONEY (THOMAS), \5), THOMAS of READING, 


or the Sixe Worthy Yeomen of the West, now the Fourth Time Cor- 
Enlarged, by T. D., new calf extra, by F. 
rare, almost unique, 15/. 15s. 
This is the earliest known edition of this entertainin, 
of 1632 (the om) was the earliest to which Mr. Thoms 
he printed hi Prose Romances.’ Besides this copy, the 
known of this edition, and all known eopies of the fth edition (1 
are deposited in public libraries. This is, therefore, belie be 
only copy of any edition earlier than the sixth that can ever be offered 
for sale omas 0} ‘is remarkable as being the oldest English 
fiction ee its kind—it may be considered as an historical novel relating 
of! iddle-cl life, and differs widely from the 
usual productions of ‘ancient romance, which deal only with yey 
knights, and magic.” Deloney was famous as a ballad-writer, 
above book is interspersed with metrical pieces. 


REDUCED IN PRICE. 
KERRY (Rev. CHARLES), HISTORY of the 
MUNICIPAL CHURCH of 8T. READING, 16 Ilus- 


trations, 8vo. cloth, new, 3s. 6d. Toublished at 10s. 6d. 
From the Saturda of 0, Mr. Kerry may be 
ulated a 


congrat on havin, roduced worthy to be 
eS. by the side of Mr P’Thomas North’s admirable volume on 8t. 
icester could not be given 


From the Reliquary p. 116. —*‘ It is the most complete 
history of any church prepared, and be 
mode! for others to follow e strongly recommend ha d 
to Berkshire people, who one and all —— to support i bal but 7 an 


“ The earliest printed accounts 
of St. Lawrence, Reading, which begin in 1410. They have Reon, 
admirably illustrated in the Rey. C. Kerry's ty! of St. Lawrence,’ 
blished in 1883, which we have no hesitation in describing as one of 
very best monographs on a Lars = church yet issued.” 
iii 166.— congrat: ratulate Mr. Kerry upon his 
of the value Pot the 


ad we cong: him, too, upon 
adding a really valuable work to ou" local histories.” 
From J. CuaLienor Surru, , Somerset House. —“‘ I have to thank 


ave very attractive and valuable ay You have certainly 
my of some interesting material....I have already found 


in referring to the 
m the Guardian, October 3, 1883.—“ This is an an interesting book en 
an interesting subject. The object of the author in the present Aes 
is to give such extracts m the of 8t. Lawrence's as may 
possess an abiding interest — only as valuable to the ecclesiologist or 
art student, but as illustrating the manners and customs of the people, 
gying a graphic and vivid pic:ure of parochial life in the fifteenth and 
owing centuries....It may be ho; that the author will be repaid 
for the labour and the money which have been freely expended on this 
interesting book.” 


ASHMOLE (ELIAS), HISTORY and ANTIQUITIES 
of —_ = with a iarge Appendix of many valuable Original 
Papers, F Ponsiderable Pamilies, and a Par- 

and Town of Windsor, — 
the Life of the Author, Map, Sap. folio, calf gilt by Riviere, rare, si 8s. 
Reading, 1736. 


ASHMOLE (E£.), ANTIQUITIES of BERKSHIRE, 
with an of Valuable , Pedigrees, and an 
Account of the Castle, College, and Town of Windsor, Portrait by 
Van der Gucht, Map. containing a View of Windsor Castle by Hollar, 
and Ph Paper Copy, 3 vols. Svo., clean and sound RF 
in old calf, very rare, 18 

re are some neatly- Lt, 2 MS additions on the ns of several 
leaves, concerning which note, anes by ‘ysh Burgh, of 

Car, 1782, is written on the fiyleaf:—* The several! additions made to 

these three volumes of Ashmole's p of were duly 

from Records and other certain by 


The REGISTERS of FARISH of ST. MARY, 
READING, 1538-1812, CRAW FURD, 
2 vols. imp. Svo. alt veliom, 278. 6d. to subscribers at ). 

ane I secured the few copies left 


COATES (C.), HISTORY and ote of 
to the 


es 0 


MAN (JOHN), HISTORY of UFTON COURT, in 
HISTORY of the HUNDRED 


CLARKE (W. Pedigrees, 4t0., very scarce, 
Oxford, 1824. 


THOMAS THORP, Bookseller, Reading, 
Catalogues of Miscellaneous Second-hand Books post free, 
W Cc BENNETT’S POEMS, 

The GOLDEN LIBRARY .—square lémo. cloth, 2s. 
CONTRIBUTIONS to a BALLAD HISTORY of 
ENGLAND 
CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF BENJAMIN DISRAELI, 
EARL OF BEACONSFIELD, 1820 to 1892. 


NOTES and QUERIES for Aral 29, May 13th, 
27th, JUNE 10th, 24th, and JULY 8th, 
GRAPHY of the 
‘VIVIAN GRBY,’ ‘CONINGSBY,’ ‘ LOTHAIR,’ and ‘BNDYMI 
Price of the Six Numbers, 2s. ; or free by post, 2s. 3d. 
JOHN C. FRANC 
ences, jotes and Queries Office, Bream’s- buildings, 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE 
RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE. 


OTES and QUERIES for DecemBErR 10th and 
7th and 2ist, 1893, contains a BIBLIO- 


Price of the Four Numbers, Is. 4d.; or free by post, ls. 6d. 
JOHN C. FRANCIS, Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s-buildings, 
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YUNBRIDGE WELLS.—APARTMENTS in a 


LISHED 1851. 

B I RK B C K BAN 

rej 

Two CENT CENT. on ACCOUNTS, on the minimum 
m balances, when 

STOCKS. SHARES, and ANNUITIES Purchased and Sold. 

SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 
the encouragement of Thrift the Bank seeoomp quell cous on 

Doped and allows Interest monthly on each compieted £1 


BIRKBECK BUILDING S8OCIBTY. 
HOW to PURCHASE « HOUSE for TWO GUINEAS per MONTH. 


BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 


RAVENSCROPT, Manager. 


‘The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with fui 
FRANCIS 
BRAND & CO.’S Al SAUCE, 


Sours, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 


Pilates ; Views Of Resting 
Abbey, Vol. Il, 1810, 18 Plates, and also further —s by the 
of the 20 views from Man's ‘History of Kead- 
ing,’ making together a series of 80 Engravings (the Maps and fold- 
ing rue are mounted on linen), 4to. new half-morocco _ . 
top, a very special and d ble copy, 3. 3s. 

COATES (Rev. C.), MISTORY and ANTIQUITIES 

of READING and Plates, 4 1902. 

At the end are ad scarce Plates—“ Views of 

Reading Abbey, drawn and engraved by C. Tomkins, 179: 

MAN (JOHN), HISTORY and ANTIQUITIES, 
ANCIENT and MODERN, of the BOROUGH of READING, Map and 
21 Plates, royal 4to. Large Paper, newly half bound, uncut, 25s. 1816. 


and GAME PIES; also 


ESSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
(TURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 


SPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 
Caution.—Beware of Imitations. Sole Addrese— 


11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, MAYFAIR, W. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


8, V. Joxx 9, 


THE ATHENAUM 
JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 
THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND 
THE DRAMA. 


This Day's ATHEN ZUM contains Articles on 
TORRENS on CABINET GOVERNMENT. 
A PARIS NOTE-BOOK. 
The LANDED GENTRY. 
The BARD of the DIMBOVITZA. 


Tree; A Hidden Chain; A Hunted 
; The Real Charlotte ; Jnder the Red Robe | A Heal Repent- 

Sir Joseph's Heir. 


MANUALS of ENGLISH HISTORY. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 
APOLLO in PARIS. 

MR. TREGELLAS. 

Zhe ‘ELECTRA’ of EURIPIDES. 

‘ENGLISH BARDS and SCOTCH REVIEW ERS.’ 
An UNKNOWN BALADE by CHAUCER. 


ALso— 
LITERARY GOSSIP. 


PINE ARTS—The Royal Academy ; et — The Heraldic Exhi- 

bition Recent Archeological ‘ork in Cyprus, Sales ; Gossip. 
MUSIC—The Week ; Gossip; Performances Next Week. 
DRAMA~—Recent Biography ; Gossip. 


The ATHEN ZUM for May 26 contains Articles on 
CONWAY'S EXPLORATION in the HIMALAYAS. 
SELECT STATUTES of ELIZABETH and JAMES I. 
SLATER’S EARLY EDITIONS. 
CHURCH FOLK-LORE. 
v 
NEW The fan Wiaitret Mount ; The 


Abroad ; 
4 — culy "Le Droit VEnfant ; Ce 
quel peuvent. 


PHILOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 

SHORT STORIES. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

BYRON and SHELLEY at RAVENNA—MR. EDMUND YATES— 
The DYMOKES of SCRIVELSBY—‘ENGLISH BARDS and 
SCOTCH REVIEWERS’'—KARL FRIEDRICH FROEBEL — A 
JOURNAL ROOM for the BRITISH MUSEUM. 


ALso— 
LITERARY GOSSIP. 


SCIENCE—The Complete Angler ; 8 ; Meetings ; Gossip. 
FINE ARTS—The Grafton Galleries; The Salons; Sales ; Gossip. 
MUSIC—The Week ; Gossip ; Performances Next Week. 
DRAMA—The Week ; Gossip. 


The ATHEN4EUM for June 2 contains Articles on 
SWINBURNE'S NEW POEMS. 
AMONG the MOORS. 
HUTTON on CONTEMPORARY THOUGHT. 


NEW ROVELS—The Power of the Past; ue Jacket ; 
For Love and Liberty ; Sarah ; Today, The Rich 
Miss Riddell ; A Puritan the Story of Dan; and the 


Fever: The Silver Bullet ; "Temple Death ; ‘Deferred Pay ; 
‘The New Arcadia; Our Alma. 


TEXT-BOOKS of ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
CLASSICAL TRANSLATIONS. 

LAW BOOKS. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 


MADAME RENAN—ANNE CLIFFORD'S CONTESTED LETTER— 
MR. BRIAN HOUGHTON HODGSON—' ENGLISH BARDS and 
SCOTCH REVIEWERS’—SOCKET SOT—The Hon. RODEN 


NOEL. 
ALso— 
LITERARY GOSSIP. 
SCIENCE—Mr. G. J. Romanes, F.R.S.; Astronomical Notes; Sale; 
Societies ; Meetings , Gossip. 
PINE ARTS—The Royal Academy; Hazlitt and Northcote; The 
Bishop's Barn, Wells; Sales ; Gossip. 
MUSIC—The Week , Gossip; Performances Next Week. 
DRAMA—Gossip. 


The ATHENZUM for May 19 contains Articles on 
HARE'S SUSSEX. 
LETTERS of LOVELL BEDDOES. 
MANUSCRIPT ROMANCES in the BRITISH MUSEUM. 
Les MEMOIRES d'une INCONNUE. 
SPENSER WILKINSON on a NATIONAL POLICY. 


NEW of Love; A Modern ry No Hero, 
Man e of Destiny ; Thorough; A King in Bohemia ; 
For Honour and Life ; Just Like & Woman’ 


CLASSICAL PHILOLOGY. 

STORIES of LIFE ABROAD. 

ORIENTAL HISTORY. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

PROF. HENRY MORLEY—' ENGLISH BARDS and SCOTCH RE- 
VIEWERS '—ACCESS to SCIENTIFIC JOURNALS—SOCKET +. 
80T—CRAIG CHOINNACHAN—LADY GRANVILLE'S LETTERS. 

Also— 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 


River, A Letter of Galileo; Societies; Meetings; 
Gossip. 
FINE ARTS—The Royal Academy; Notes from Athens; The Salons ; 
Sales Gossip. 
MUSIC—The Week ; Gossip; Performances Next Week. 


DRAMA—The Week ; Gossip. 


The ATHENZZUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 


JOHN C, FRANCIS, Office, 


Bream’s-buildings, Chancery-lane, E.C. 


Or of all Newsagents. 


Printed by JOHN C. 
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